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NEXT MONTH 
Supt. R. D. McAllister, of Suffield, Conn., 


has given a great deal of time and study to 


schools which prepare teachers for Nursery 
School work. It is customary to draw from 
the homes of the neighborhood enough chil- 
dren to make up a class for the tyro teacher 
to “practice on.’’ Superintendent McAllister’s 
reaction to this practice is very clearly 
expressed in his article “IS IT FAIR TO 
USE CHILDREN AS GUINEA PIGS?” in 
October AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD, As a 
Playground Problem, by Dr. G Darwin 
Peavy, offers practical advice in the treat- 
ment of those children who are retarded 
by disability, poor eyesight, deafness, mental 
deficiency or other afflictions. Teachers of 
all grades will be grateful for Dr. Peavy’s 
suggestion of proven worth. 


W. A. Stigler’s absorbing account of the 
curriculum in Texas—OLD IDEALS OR 
NEW IDEAS?—continues, focussed on the 
value of Social Relations versus Geography 
and History. . . . Burton Hinman, Super- 
intendent at Madison, Conn., discusses the 
subject of “SPELLING,” and suggests ways 
to make it more interesting. ... 


TEACHING BOYS TO WRITE, by 
Ethel N. Duncan, in the June issue, inspired 
many teachers to write their appreciation of 
her methods in teaching this important sub- 
ject. In October, Miss Duncan continues her 
excellent work with a second article on 
‘*Teaching Boys to Write,” as interesting and 
stimulating as her earlier contribution. 


The CLEARING GROUND makes its 
initial appearance. This is a department 
conducted by Florence Piper Tuttle, author, 
lecturer, and recognized authority on Read- 
ing for small children. Miss Tuttle will stress 
the subject of Reading in primary grades, 
with suggestions and method outlines for 
stimulating progress and obtaining results 
beyond the ordinary. Through her column 
she will answer correspondents, and aid in 
solving their Reading problems. Her con- 
tributions will also include comments and 
suggestions for better progress in other 
phases of primary curriculum, on Language 
Activities, General Pedagogy, Child Study, 
etc. 


Of course, all the regular staff of contribu- 
tors will greet you again in October. ALICE 
HANTHORN, with four pages of Social 
Science Studies; ZETA I. BROWN con- 
tinues her Social Science Story and modern 
Picture Study stories; LOUISE D. TESSIN 
provides eight pages—a variety of art proj- 
ects and art combinations with other sub- 
jects; BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND’S 
attractive designs include new posters and 
Reading and Number combinations; 
HELEN H. HOUSE has new ideas for Hal- 
loween and Columbus Day creative art; 
ROSE GLENN, whose poster HEALTH— 
THE ANIMAL WAY appears in this issue, 
gives us three more paper posters to make 
in October; other miscellaneous art and 
construction projects will complete a gen- 
erous section of this practical material. 


MUSIC brings you another of Irving 
Caesar’s delightful SONGS OF SAFETY— 
this one entitled AN AUTOMOBILE HAS 
TWO BIG EYES. ... The POETRY 
CORNER offers new verses and rhymes 

. WHAT WOULD YOU DO? will 
present new problems to solve for a cash 
prize. TESTED SCHOOLROOM 
HELPS reveals more interesting and worth- 
while experiments of other teachers. 
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This Is Another Day 


By Martha M. Boutwell 


All my troubles are forgotten 
As I wake to greet the day, 
All my worries left behind me 
In the dreams that drift away. 


For a parcel dropped from Heaven 
On this troubled, earthly way, 
Now is ready to be opened 

And to use as best I may. 


Here it is—a thrilling challenge! 
I'll not let it slip away, 

For it’s full of golden chances— 
This mysterious to-day. 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


1. STUDY OF THE MONTHS 


SIGNS OF THE MONTH 


Children list signs. The teacher must supply some information about the month and make 
a chart. Encourage the children to illustrate as many of these as possible. 


1. Goldenrod is in bloom. 

2. Days and nights are equal length. 
3. Apples are ripe. 

4. Mornings are cool. 


5. Children start to school. 


. The farmer digs his potatoes. 


. Seed babies are flying. 


6 

7 

8. Purple grapes are ripe. 

9. Birds fly south. Their nests are empty. 


SEPTEMBER (Reading Lesson) 


September is the first month of Autumn. 
It has thirty days. 

We start to school in September. 

The mornings are cool. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Make a collection of seeds. Learn how the seeds are scattered. List those that fly—as the 
thistle; those that cling—as burrs; those that fall to the ground—as seeds in pods. 


2.JMake a chart of autumn berries—rose hips, bittersweet, barberry berries, snowberries, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, dogwood. These can be attached to the chart by adhesive tape. Labels 
should be printed below each. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES—Continued 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


2. VISIT TO FARM 
(Reading Lesson) 


Good day, Mr. Farmer. 

We have come to visit you. 

We want to see your farm. 

May we see your animals ? 

May we see your garden? 

We have many things to ask you. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Make farm books. Try drawing and cutting farm animals free hand. Bring in magazine 
pictures of cows, horses, chickens, ducks, calves, colts, etc., for pages in the book. 
Children suggest a sentence for each page, as ‘‘Cows give us milk’’; ‘‘Ducks say ‘Quack, quack.’ ”’ 


2. Relate personal experiences of children on the farm. Have children who have lived on a farm 
or have visited a farm tell of riding horseback, seeing cows milked, feeding calves or pigs, 
gathering eggs, etc. Make pictures of these activities. 


3. Read stories of farm life. Both teacher and children bring books to school telling of farm life. 
These stories can be read as the children look at the pictures. 


RIDDLE—WHO AM I? PUT IN CORRECT WORD 

I live on the farm. Hen Duck Pig Cow Horse 

I swim in water. 1. The —-- gives milk. 

I have a yellow bill. 2. The ---~- says “Quack, quack.” 


I say “Quack, quack.” 3. The --- lays eggs. 
Who am [? 4. The ----- pulls a wagon. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES—Continued 


By 


3. HOW 


ALICE HANTHORN 


VEGETABLES GROW 


(Reading Lesson) 


Some vegetables grow underground: 


Potatoes grow underground. 


Turnips grow underground. 
Beets grow underground. 


Carrots grow underground. 


Some vegetables grow above the ground: 


5 


= 


Pumpkins grow above the ground. Cabbages grow above the ground. 
Tomatoes grow above the ground. Beans grow above the ground. 
SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring to school many kinds of 


above the ground. Place on another table all that grow underground. Make chart of each. 
Cut pictures from catalogs and magazines. Print name of each under the pictures. 


Visit a vegetable market. Learn 
chard, brussels sprouts and broccoli. 


RIDDLE—WHAT AM I? 
I am red. 

I grow on a big vine. 
I have juice and seeds. 
I am good to eat. 
What am I? 


vegetables. Label each. Place on one table all that grow 


to recognize the more unusual vegetables such as eggplant, 
Make a chart of these. 


DRAW THE ANSWERS 
1. What grows in the ground and has eyes? 
2. What grows above the ground in pods? 
3. What grows underground and is bright red? 
4. What grows in a head above the ground? 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES—Continued 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


4. GOOD CITIZEN CLUB 


HOW TO ORGANIZE—Discussion of What Good Citizens Do 


As children suggest ideas, the teacher should write these on the blackboard. Sentences 
must be simple, concrete, and within the experience and understanding of the pupils. Later, 
a few of the best ideas should be selected for a reading chart. The following will be suggestive: 


GOOD CITIZEN CLUB 


1. Iam a good citizen. 

2. I come to school on time. 
3. I work hard. 

4. I try to help others. 


2 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Prepare large class book for reading table. Each child draws a large 12'' x 18'' picture of 
some activity in which a child can help, as child feeding goldfish—child watering flower pots 
or changing water on flowers—child dusting table—children arranging chairs and books in 
reading corner. Simple sentence may be printed on each, as “‘I feed the goldfish.”’ ‘‘We dust the 
table.’ Sheets should be fastened together making simple book for reading table. An attractive 
cover can be made and labeled ‘‘Good Citizens,” ‘‘Helpers,’’ or some such title can be printed 
on the cover. 


Make a class chart in citizenship to be checked each night by the children. 


Put star or some check after each name if all rules have been followed. Put the number in 
the space if any rule was not followed. This makes child conscious of how he may improve. 


GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP Name Mon. § Tues. | Wed. | Thurs. Fri. 


1. I came on time. 7 
2. I worked hard. —|— _ 
3. I helped others. 
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STORY WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Adventures of Peter 
and Thomas 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


CHAPTER I 


Peter Andrews and Thomas Berry have been spending the summer at a big boys’ camp 
on a lake in Maine. Peter’s home is in New York City and Thomas’ home is in Columbus, Ohio. 
Peter is ten years old and Thomas is eleven. They have had such good times together at camp 
that they have become very good friends. 


This boys’ camp where they have been has more than one hundred boys who are all ages 
from six to eighteen years. During the summer these boys are taught how to swim, dive, row 
boats, paddle canoes, and to ride horseback. They also learn the names of wild birds, flowers, 
and trees. Sometimes they climb mountains or go on fishing trips when they have to sleep out 
of doors all night. The boys like this very much. They think it is fun to sleep inside tents if there 
are enough blankets to keep them warm. 

One day Peter and Thomas climbed a mountain which was near their camp. Four other 
boys went in the party and one man, who was their counselor. Each boy carried his own pack 
on his back which held a lunch, a dipper, and a towel. The counselor was a man who showed 
the boys how to climb the mountain, and watched and helped them so they would not get lost 
or hurt. 

It was a steep climb through the woods and over the rocks but the boys had learned to be 
good sports so they did not complain. 

When they had climbed about one mile the counselor led them to a spring of very cool 
water. Here they took off their packs, drank some water, and sat down to rest for a few minutes. 
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STORY WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE—Continued 


While they were resting they tried to name all of the trees they could see. Peter named six dif- 
ferent kinds and Thomas named five. 

Suddenly one of the other boys in the party saw a wire which was strung through the trees. 
The wire seemed to be going right up the mountain. They asked the counselor what the wire 
was for but the counselor only said, ‘“‘Why don’t you guess what you think it is used for, and 
when you get to the top of the mountain you will find out who has guessed right.”’ 

One boy thought it was to help people who get lost while climbing the mountian. Thomas 
thought it was to help people to find the spring of water. Another boy guessed that it was to 


help people who were tired to pull themselves up the mountain. Peter guessed that it was a fence 
between land owned by two different men. 


After climbing another mile they came out of the woods on to bare ledges of rock. Soon 
they were at the very top of the mountain. On the highest point was a tower. The boys climbed 
this tower and found a man who was watching for forest fires. From this tower they could see 
all of the land for miles and miles in every direction. This man told the boys that if he should see 
a forest fire he would telephone to the town nearest the fire and tell them where the fire was 
burning. Then of course the boys guessed what the wire was used for that they had seen on their 
climb up the mountain. 


The boys went back to camp that night because the next day they would be very busy pack- 
ing their trunks to return to their own homes. 


(To be continued next month) 


What was the wire used for that the boys had seen? Did any boy guess the right answer? 
How far did the boys have to climb to get to the top of the mountain? 

Make a list of all the trees you know. Try to make your list longer than the boys’ list. 
Name five things these boys had learned to do while at camp that summer. 

Do you think this summer camp was in the city or in the country? Why? 
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Snider-Triangle Photo 


Modern Potato Digging Machine on An Idaho Farm 
For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on page 58, 60. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 
POTATO DIGGING IN THE MODERN WAY 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language 
period to stimulate conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. 


GRADES I and II 


What do you think the man in the picture is doing ? 

What kind of work does this machine do? 

Do you know what this machine is called? 

What do you suppose makes this machine go? 

Where are these potatoes coming from? 

Where do you think they go when they roll off the machine? 
What do you think this man will do with so many potatoes? 
Can you count the potatoes on the machine? 

On what part of the plant do potatoes grow? 

Show me your left hand. 

What do you see in the field at the left of the machine ? 
What do you think are in the bags? 

Show me your right hand. 

What do you see at the right of the machine? 

What time of year do you think itis? Why? 

Why do you think there are such big teeth on the wheels ? 
Why do they not have rubber tires on the wheels? 

Tell me some ways of cooking potatoes. 

Which way do you like best ? 

Show me on the blackboard about how large potatoes are. 


GRADE II 


Draw three big potatoes. 

Give the first potato two eyes. 

Give the second potato three eyes. 

Give the third potato four eyes. 

Make the potatoes the right color. 

Write your name under the second potato. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


GRADES III and IV 


You probably eat potatoes every day but do you know where they come 
from, what the seed looks like, how they are planted, and how long it takes 


them to grow ? 


Read this story and find out more about the potatoes that you eat. 


POTATOES 


Have you ever noticed how many 
more eyes a potato has than you 
have? Of course the potato can- 
not see with its eyes, but its eyes 
are very useful for another pur- 
pose. The new potato plants begin 
to grow from the eyes of the old 
potatoes. 

When the farmer wishes to plant 
his potatoes in the spring he picks 
out some of his very best old pota- 
toes. He cuts each potato into about 
four parts and he is very careful that 
there are eyes in each part. The 
farmer plants these pieces of the old 
potatoes in the ground about twelve 
inches apart and covers them with 
dirt about two inches deep. After all 
of the potatoes are planted the farmer 
piles the dirt in ridges on top of the 
rows of potatoes. This is called “hill- 
ing” the potatoes. 

The potato plants grow to be 
about twenty-five inches high and 


are quite bushy. In the middle of the 
summer they have many blossoms 
which make the field of potatoes look 
like a big flower garden. When the 
potatoes are ripe the plants on top of 
the ground turn brown and dry up. 
That is a sign that the new potatoes 
which grow underground on the roots 
of the plants are ready to be dug up. 
There will be many potatoes on the 
roots of each plant. 

Some farmers have a potato dig- 
ger which looks something like a 
rake with very long teeth, with 
which they dig their potatoes by 
hand. Many farmers who have big 
fields of potatoes dig them with a 
machine like the one in the picture. 
Then men with baskets pick up the 
potatoes and pour them into bags or 
barrels. These bags or barrels are 
hauled to the railroad station in big 
trucks and sent on the train to all 
parts of the country. 


THINGS TO DO 
A great many potatoes are raised in Maine, in Minnesota and in Idaho. 


Can you find these states on the map? 


Bring some potatoes to school and cut them as the farmers do for planting, 


Be sure that each part has eyes in it. 


Make some crosses on the board to show about how far apart the potato 
seed should be planted. Measure with a ruler to see if you are right. 
Draw two lines to show about how deeply the seed should be planted. 


Measure with a ruler to see if you are right. 
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THE CHIPMUNK 
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How do you do? 
{ am a ground squirrel. 
{ live in the ground. 
My name is Chipmunk. 
{ can run very fast. { eat apples and pears. 

Berries are good, too 

So are nuts. when [ can find them. 


CMI rs 
> 
7 
g 
\ 
Sometimes { eat mushrooms, [ like to run over stone walls. 
Do you like mushrooms? My home is under these rocks. 
They look like little umbrellas. { shall sleep all winter. 


The mushrooms grow very fast. 


NATURE STUDY READING CARDS Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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THE FISHING PARTY Number Seat Work Louise D. Tessin 


JONES GAUGHT THREE BIG FISH. 

SUZIE GOT ONE WITH A SWISH! 

LITTLE BOBBY SMITH GOT TWO. 

"I'VE GOT ONE’, SAID MARY-LOU. 
LETS ADD TOGETHER 
HOW MANY FISH DID WILLY AND BOBBY GET 9_...____------.- 
HOW MANY FISH DID SUZIE AND BOBBY GET ?_________.___- 
HOW MANY FISH DID BOBBY AND MARY-LOU GET ? __.-__----- 
HOW MANY FISH DID MARY-LOU AND WILLY GET 9 
HOW MANY FISH DID SUZIE AND MARY-LOU GET? 
HOW MANY FISH DID MARY-LOU AND BOBBY GET? 
HOW MANY FISH DID MARY-LOU AND SUZIE GET? ________ : 
HOW MANY FISH DID WILLY JONES GET? _____...-- _ 
HOW MANY FISH DID BOBBY SMITH GET? ________-_________- ia 
HOW PANY FISH DID SUZIE GET? 
HOW MANY FISH DID MARY-LOU GET? _____--------__-__-_-- 
WHO CAUGHT ONE FISH ? 
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| PETS Namber Seat Work Louise D. Tessin 


LUCY HAS TWO LOVELY CATS. 

OLGA HAS A DOG NAMED MAX. 

BILLY HAS THREE DUCKS, AND DAN 

HAS TWO RABBITS, WHITE AND TAN. 
LET’S ADD TOGETHER — 
HOW MANY PETS HAVE DAN AND OLGA ?_...___.-_- 
HOW MANY PETS HAVE DAN AND LUCY ? -..-.-------.----- i 
HOW MANY PETS HAVE LUCY AND OLGA 9 -------.---------- 
HOW MANY PETS HAVE OLGA AND BILLY ?_..__.----_ 
HOW MANY PETS HAVE OLGA AND LUCY ? 
HOW MANY PETS HAVE OLGA AND DAN 2? ____.__.____.. 
HOW MANY PETS HAVE BILLY AND OLGA 2? __.-.----------- 
HOW MANY PETS HAVE LUCY AND DAN ? ______----------- 
HOW MANY PETS HAS BILLY GOT? __._____.-_-_-- 
HOW MANY PETS HAS DAN GOT ? 
HOW MANY PETS HAS OLGA GOT ? 


WHO WAS THREE PE? 


Making Stuffed 


THE SITUATION OUT OF 
WHICH THE ACTIVITY 
AROSE 


= had just received a 
Raggedy Ann book and a Raggedy 
Ann doll for her birthday. She 
brought them to school. She asked 
the teacher to read the book to the 
class. The children soon became very 
much interested in rag dolls. “‘I wish 
we could buy a rag doll for our 
schoolroom,”’ said Jane. ‘‘We have a 
beautiful schoolroom doll,’”’ replied 
the teacher. “I have a friend who 
teaches in a mountain mission. The 
girls and boys there have no toys of 
any kind. Do you think they would 
like some rag dolls?’ “Oh, yes!’ 
exclaimed the children. ‘“‘Let’s buy 
some rag dolls for the mountain chil- 
dren’s Christmas,”’ cried Betty. ““‘We 
could buy some stuffed animals for 
the boys,” replied Billy. ‘‘Do you 
think we could make some rag dolls 
and stuffed animals for them?” asked 
the teacher. The discussion which 
followed was an extremely exciting 
one. 


An Excursion 


There is a toy factory in our city. 
It was decided to go at once to see it. 
Careful plans were made to visit the 
toy factory. The children talked of 
what they were to look for. They dis- 
cussed how to govern their conduct 
while on this trip. Five mothers came 
with their automobiles to take the 
whole group. 


A Primary Unit 
By JULIA NICHOLS 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The teacher had previously gone 
to the toy factory and had arranged 
with the superintendent to show the 
children only the stuffed toys. To 
see too many toys would be con- 
fusing. The purpose of the trip was 
to see how stuffed toys were made 
in the factory. 

The group was met at the door of 
the factory and welcomed by the 
superintendent of the plant. The 
children were taken into a room 
where there were rag dolls and 
stuffed animals of all kinds. A young 
lady explained to the children how 
these dolls and animals were made 
in the plant. She showed them how 
each person in the department had 
assisted. She explained how large 
orders came to the plant for toys and 
how these orders were filled and 
shipped. The children were allowed 
to handle the toys. They examined 
them carefully and played with 
them freely. 

It was a most enjoyable and in- 
structive trip. When they returned 
to school they said, ‘‘Let’s invite the 
Principal in and tell her about our 
trip.” This they did. They also 


Betty and Peggy (right) Who 
Brought and Stuffed the 
Kellogg Animals 
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Toys 


wished to write a “thank you”’ letter 
to the young lady who explained 
things to them, and to make up a 
story for the chart. 


Activities 

The children were eager and ready 
to start this activity. They discussed 
the way in which the work was 
organized at the toy factory. They 
decided the best way to begin was 
by dividing the class into groups. 
They planned the work and duties 
of each group. 

Two of the girls offered to try to 
make the pattern for the dolls. Four 
boys wanted to try to make the ele- 
phant pattern. They were given 
paper and pencil and set to work at 
once. They tried several times calling 
in other children to assist. They 
realized that both the doll and ele- 
phant were out of proportion so 
they appealed to the teacher for 
help. Soon the patterns were made. 

The children made a thorough 
search of their mothers’ scrap bags 
for materials suitable for the rag 
dolls and elephants. The next day 
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The Dolls are Finished 
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they brought in every color and 
length imaginable. After ‘taking 
stock,” they decided to make the 
dolls of bleached domestic, un- 
bleached domestic, pale pink mate- 
rial and to use the yard of brown 
cambric which one boy brought to 
make some negro dolls. The boys 
had a larger selection of material for 
the elephants. They chose gray 
cambric, gray outing flannel, brown 
striped percale, red checked ging- 
ham, red checked and blue checked 
oilcloth. : 

Much care was taken in cutting 
the dolls. Each girl cut out a doll 
placing the patterns so no material 
was wasted. Every boy cut out an 
elephant. The boys found much 
forethought was necessary in cutting 
the elephants of the striped and 
checked material. Some of the boys 
experienced the sad plight of cutting 
an elephant which had one “right’’ 
and one “‘wrong”’ side. 

The problem of stitching the dolls 
arose. The children of this second 
grade (with only one exception) 
were not mature enough or experi- 
enced enough to do the required 
stitching. I tried to be careful in 
planning the sewing to see that too 
many stitches were not included. I 
feel that much sewing is not good 
for the eyes of little children. If we 
are to obtain desirable educative 
results we must avoid the annoyance 
of too much tediousness. So we 
solicited the aid of the mothers. 
Each girl took home the dol! she had 
cut out at school. Each boy took his 
elephant home. They asked their 
mothers to stitch around these dolls 
and elephants on the sewing ma- 
chine, leaving an open space at the 
side. These they brought back the 
next morning. The dolls and ele- 
phants were now ready to be 
stuffed. 

One of the fathers who is superin- 
tendent of a _ renovating plant 
brought over enough cotton to 
stuff dozens of dolls and elephants. 
He very kindly demonstrated to the 
class the right way to stuff a doll, 
emphasizing smoothness and firm- 
ness, especially of the legs and arms. 
This lesson made a great impression 
on the children. They took great 
pains to stuff the dolls and ele- 
phants as the demonstrator did. 

Esther, who is a retarded pupil 
and over age for the grade, was 
elected ‘“‘forewoman.” She helped 
the smaller children stuff the diffi- 
cult parts of the dolls and animals. 
She became more interested in 
school than ever before. She came 
to school every day and was on time 
for the entire six weeks of the 
activity. This was a new record for 
Esther. That pleased me very much 
but I was more pleased as I watched 


Making the Elephant Pattern 


day by day this sullen, uninterested, 
self-conscious girl develop into an 
eager, helpful, happy child. She de- 
veloped self-confidence and learned 
that she too had something to share 
with others. She took pride in her 
own personal improvement and ad- 
justed herself to the group. 

After the dolls and elephants were 
stuffed, the next step was to make 
the eyes, nose, mouth, and hair. 
This caused much discussion. We 
decided to use buttons for the eyes, 
embroidery (chain stitch), the eye- 
brows, nose, and mouth, and to 
make the doll’s hair of yarn. Buttons 
were also decided upon for the ele- 
phants’ eyes. After going through 
mother’s button box they brought a 
variety of buttons, needles, thread, 
and yarn. Committees were ap- 
pointed. One group sewed on but- 
tons for eyes, another group em- 
broidered the eyebrows, another the 
nose and mouth, a fourth group 
made the hair of yarn, while another 
group chain stitched the ears for the 
elephants. 

We felt the need of outside help 
again when we were ready to dress 
the dolls. Three big sisters, who 
were in the sixth grade, volunteered 
their services. So eager were they to 
help that they came thirty minutes 
before school. Four children had 
big sisters in a near-by junior high 
school who were taking sewing. 
They came by two mornings before 
school and helped to dress the dolls. 
Esther dressed two of the dolls. 
Each doll expressed quite a bit of 
originality. No two dolls were 
dressed alike. The results were most 
satisfying. The children loved the 
dolls. Joan seemed to express the sen- 
timent for the group when she said, 
“I'd just love to keep one of these 


dolls myself but I’d rather the little 
mountain children would have 
them.”’ 

Betty and Peggy, the twins, 
brought ten Kellogg’s animals to 
school one day. There were cats, 
dogs, frogs, and ducks. “May we 
stuff these and send them to the 
mountain children?” they asked. 
Several children helped to stuff these 
animals. They were happy to add 
them to the collection. We now had 
thirteen dolls, eight elephants and 
ten Kellogg animals. 

The president of the Mountain 
Mission and two friends who had 
just visited the Mission were to be 
in our city one day soon after the 
toys were finished. We decided to 
work up a program and invite these 
three ladies out to see the toys. 
Much interest was shown in work- 
ing out the program. We decided to 
put the dolls on exhibit and to tell 
the ladies about our activities. This 
was done through a series of talks 
by the children. All of the children 
participated in the two songs we 
had learned, My Rag Dolly and The 
Toy Elephant, and the poem, ‘““My 
Old Rag Doll.” 

The Principal asked us to place 
our stuffed toys on exhibit and to re- 
peat our program for the P. T. A. 
meeting. This we did. 

The next day we placed the stuffed 
toys on exhibit in the assembly room 
and invited the children from the 
other grades in to see them. 

We made a brief study of the post 
office before we packed our toys for 
mailing. We learned the different 
departments of the post office and 
the use of each. We were especially 
interested in the parcel post de- 
partment. We learned how the clerks 
weigh the packages and how they 
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know what charges to make for 


mailing 4 package’. 
A committee 
by the class to pack the toys for 


mailing. They. went to: a -near-by- 


grocery stote.arid got a corrugated 
box. The committee spent much 
time and thought in placing the 
things in the box. After they had 
packed the box they asked the class 
to see if the packing was satis- 
factory. The class approved. Then 
the committee wrapped and tied the 
package. 

The children had found a need for 
learning how to address a package. 
During the English period that day 
they were taught how to address a 
package. One child was permitted to 
write the address on the package. 
The teacher and the “packing com- 
mittee’’ took the box to the post 
office after school. Here the children 
had the experience of visiting the 
parcel post department and of mail- 
ing the package themselves. 


How Subject Matter Functioned 
1. Reading 


(a) Children read doll stories and 
toy stories from a number of 


primers, first and second 
readers. 

(b) Children found toy stories 
and doll stories in library 


ef five Was Appointed 


books and prepared them to 
tread to the group or read 
them silently for their own 
pleasure. 

The pupils made reading ac- 
- **: counts of the excursion. 


(d) They read the bulletins and 
room newspaper which con- 
tained information about the 
unit of work. 

2. English 

(a) Ability to tell personal ex- 
periences relating to the 
activity was developed. 

(b) Reports on excursion were 
given. 

(c) Discussion of group problems. 

(d) Discussion of plans. 

(e) Stories were written telling 
about the work. 

(f) Addressing packages was 
taught. 

(g) Writing “thank you” letters. 

(h) Developed and enlarged the 
vocabulary. 

3. Arithmetic 

(a) Acquiring sense of proportion. 

(b) Measuring materials. 

(c) Learning to use ruler, tape 
measure and yardstick. 

(d) Making original problems. 

(e) Figuring cost of postage. 

(f) Cutting strips of material 


right length. 


Packing the Box of Toys to Send to the Mountain Children 
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4. Spelling 


(a) Words needed to write letters. 

(b) Words selected from the ac- 
tivity that are also found in 
the course of study. 


5. Writing 


(a) Writing “thank you” notes. 
(b) Addressing package. 


6. Art 
(a) Planning and drawing pat- 
terns. 
(b) Illustrating trip to toy 
factory. 


Development of Habits and 
Attitudes 


The children formed the habits of 
co-operation and organization of 
work with their classmates. They 
developed habits of control and un- 
selfishness. They learned how to 
assemble and select materials. They 
acquired the habits of promptness 
and obedience in carrying out orders. 
The habit of neatness in work and 
care of materials was strengthened. 
Initiative was developed in working 
out problems. 

The great joy the children derived 
in doing something to make others 
happy, more than compensated for 
the effort and energy which went 
into this activity. 
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Irving Caesar 


One of the outstanding developments of the 
nation’s campaign for child safety has been the 
single-handed crusade waged on a nation-wide 
scale by Mr. Irving Cesar, Broadway song writer, 
composer and publisher. Mr. Cesar and his col- 
laborator, Gerald Marks, temporarily abandoned 
the pursuits of popular entertainment to employ 
their marked talents in the interests of young 
Americans. With the memory of their own hazard- 
ous lives as youths playing about the crowded 
tenement districts of New York constantly before 
them, these two men composed a book of safety 
jingles for children entitled ‘‘Sing a Song of Safety.” 
They have since been devoting their entire time 
to bringing their book to the attention of Safety 
Councils, school systems, and parents all over the 
country. All credit is due Mr. Cesar for his 
generous efforts, and it is with his kind permission 
that we are reproducing one of his now famous 
songs on these pages. 


Remember Your Name and Address 


Re - mem-ber your name. and ad dress, And tel - e - phone num - ber 
too, Then if some day, you lose your way, You'll know just 
| | ] | 


Copyright, 1937, by IRVING CAESAR, 1619 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
International Copyright Secured 
All Rights Reserved, including the right of public performance for profit 
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x 
Walk up to that kind po lice man, The 
4 
ver - y_ first’ one you meet, sim ply say, “Ive lost my 
4 4 4 
f way, | Cal not find my street, But [ know my name and 
4 4 4 4 | + + + - 
4 
i ad dress, And _ tel e - phone num - ber too Then he'll be 
=S-. 
1 
kind, and you find The dear ones who wait for you. 
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Educational Play Materials 


Age 1% to 6 Years 


By RUTH LARKIN 


(Author of “Big Print Reader’’ and Originator of Educational Playboards) 


“Tom opening of school always 
brings forth a survey of school 
materials needed for the classroom, 
the classroom teacher, and the 
pupils. The selection of these corre- 
lated materials is as important as the 
functioning of the school curriculum. 
The teacher should not select at 
random non-correlated materials 
which may not fit into the curricu- 
lum and which may not be adapted 
to the child’s educational needs. 
Often there is a mad rush to buy 
materials without proper thought 
to the child’s needs. The school 
materials should help to form an 
educational background and assist 
the child in social adjustment, per- 
haps bridging the gap from the home 
to the classroom. On the other hand, 
these materials may supple- 
mentary to the daily lessons taught 
and assist in building up a founda- 
tion for future training. 

Four years ago, an experienced 
teacher walked into a school supply 
company and asked for a set of 
correlated and graded materials 
which would teach the three R’s in 
First Grade. She hoped to 
walk out of that salesroom 
with her yearly problem 
solved. Her idea was that 
someone should have 
worked out a system of ed- 
ucational materials which 
would follow up the school 
curriculum from the be- 
ginner’s staff of learning to 
read and write in the First 
Grade to the more ad- 
vanced work in Second 
Grade. She was looking for 
a system comparable to 
the five-hundred piece set 
of materials developed by 
Dr. Montesorri. These 
fundamental principles 
used in Montesorri were 
adopted by Dr. Witmer in 
his cylinders which are 
now used in mental tests 
-and measurements. 

This development by 
Montesorri, based on sense 
training, would not supply 
her needs, but since such 
a development of materials, 
that is, a centralized group 
of materials for the train- 


Haddonfield, New Jersey 


ing of the small child in the subjects 
Montesorri termed “‘sense training,”’ 
was available, then it should be 
possible to develop a parallel set 
of materials for use in teaching 
academic subjects in the classroom. 
But no such set of correlated ma- 
terials for teaching Pre-School, 
Kindergarten and Grade One was 
then available. There were many 
aids and helps, but they were 
not grouped. Therefore, this teacher 
spent the next four years developing 
a set of correlated materials for Pre- 
School, Kindergarten and Grade 
One. 

This set consists of twenty-five 
and more playboards, through which 
muscular control and co-ordination 
is developed as well as color and 
form, reading, writing, arithmetic, 


nursery rhymes, and so forth. These 
facts are presented through a basic 
playboard. They are based on visual 
education and are interesting, the 
colors are bright and the pictures 
attractive. The pictures in this arti- 
cle illustrate a child playing with one 
of these boards. 

The ideas are fed to the basic 
board by means of blocks and as 
the child develops, obviously the 
playboard follows the age level and 
the development of the individual 
child. These playboards are being 
used in many schools and were 
originally worked out in a private 
school in Haddonfield, N. J., by the 


Demonstrating the Counting Board 
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author. This material 
is used in the home 
as well as in the class- 
room because its 
growth begins with 
the Pre-School child 
and follows on to the 
Kindergarten and to 
Grade One. Since edu- 
cators constantly ask 
for materials fitted to 
the individual child’s 
needs, these play- 
boards are an interest- 
ing development; and 
since every child 
should learn at a very 
early age to think for 
himself without the 
voice of authority in 
his ear, these play- 
boards are self-in- 
structors and become 
fascinating educa- 
tional material. 


The Child from 
1144 to 4 Years 
of Age 

It is sometimes 
difficult to buy edu- 
cational toys accord- 
ing to chronological age because of 
differences in physical make-up, 
mental level, personal traits and 
incentive tendencies. Then, too, the 
interest span differs. If an intelligent 
person will fit educational material 
in its proper place, there is enough 
Similarity in the child’s character- 
istics during the stages of develop- 
ment to give us a very good idea 
of what educational material to 
choose. 

The child now finds joy in physical 
activity and there is an actual joy 
in sensations. This is the period 
when educational materials and toys 
are the child’s chief interest, and is 
important especially where children 
do not attend a nursery school. The 
parents should give important care 
to the selection of toys, and to give a 
child toys which are easily de- 
stroyed is harmful from an educa- 
tional standpoint. Manipulative 
toys, such as a wooden train with- 
out wheels, a boat, push toys with 
handles, and sand toys which can be 
used to dig and mould, are all fitting 
and profitable. 

Peg Boards have their value at 
this age as well as materials which 
will develop muscular control, co- 
ordination, constructive ability, im- 
agination, dramatic expression and 
social development. These materials 
should be related to the child’s 
special interests and needs to create 
and encourage self-activity. It wouid 
be almost impossible to give a com- 
plete list of materials that might be 
selected. However, the following are 


adaptable: The Color Cone, The 
English Picture Board (made in 
England and sold in department 
stores), The Form Cart, The Play 
Cabinet, The Color Train, The 
Color Tower, The Pounding Peg 
Board (including hammer). A very 
good elementary form board for the 
very small child is the Round Try 
Board where three colored shapes 
are introduced on a very small cir- 
cular board. Pretty colored building 
blocks are now available in various 
shapes, as oblongs, squares, panels, 
columns, and are an improvement on 
the old style of playing building 
blocks. They are usually purchased 
in a wheel cart and are popular for 
this age level. 

In summing up this group of edu- 
cational play materials it is im- 
portant to realize that too much 
stress can be placed on mere play 
toys. 


The Child from 4 to 6 Years 
of Age 


The child now controls the larger 
muscles rather well and now must 
acquire control of the finer muscles. 
He needs concentrated educational 
material which will develop these 
finer muscles. His brain is expanding 
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The Author, Shown with Form Board, Counting Board, Clock Board, 
Matching Board, and Reader 


and his discrimination is developing. 
He is beginning to form ideas and 
carry them out. His imagination is 
greater at this age than at ten years. 
He likes to build and to pretend he 
is a soldier or a trainman. 

At this age there is a demand for 
story books with big pictures and 
imaginative heroes, paint books, 
drawing books, etc. Large Jumbo 
Crayons are preferable to the small- 
er pencil-sized ones. Large Railroad 
Chalk, about °4 of an inch in diame- 
ter, is preferable to the usual black- 
board chalk. Educational materials 
which will correlate with the kinder- 
garten and school curriculums are 
essential. At this point, the mother 
and the instructor should blend their 
ideas in the training of the child and 
in the selection of materials. 

It should always be remembered 
that educational materials and toys 
outgrow their intended mission, that, 
when the saturation point is reached, 
the material becomes useless to that 
individual child. Certainly this is a 
very important point, and the parent 
or teacher should be pleased at this 
saturation point, rather than an- 
noyed since it is an indication that 
the child has advanced both men- 
tally and physically and is ready for 
more advanced material. 


POLITENESS 


Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease 
To very, very little keys, 
And don’t forget that two of these 


Are ‘“‘Thank you, Sir,” 


and “If you please.’’— Old Saying 
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Jumping Corks 


By ELINOR ANDREWS 


Brookline, Mass. 


How about making some cork 
men who will jump when you 
wiggle a string? They can fight, 
dance, and turn upside down. Oh, 
they have many tricks! Let’s make 
some for ourselves! 

We shall need some very stiff 
cardboard, some pieces of bright- 
colored paper, two small pieces of 
black velvet or dark silk, four long 
corks (the kind that come in wine 
bottles), paste, glue, scissors, several 
nails, and a spool of heavy black 
linen carpet thread. 

You can probably buy the corks 
at some shop, perhaps a hardware 
store; but be sure that you select 
perfect ones; straight and whole, for 
corks with holes or nicks will not do. 
Now glue the corks together in 
pairs; perhaps you could also put a 
narrow strip of adhesive tape around 
the joining, for they must be sure to 
stick firmly to each other. These 
make the bodies and heads of the 
men. 

While the cork bodies are drying, 
you can go ahead with the arms and 
legs of the men. Trace the design I 
have drawn on thin paper, then 
place the tracing over your card- 
board, with carbon paper between 
the two. 

Go over the outline carefully with 
a sharp pencil, and then cut out all 
around the edges of the shapes with 
your sharp scissors. Remember to 
make four legs and two arm sections. 
Notice the dotted lines on the arm 
and leg designs. These indicate 
where the colored papers are to be 
stuck, so draw these, too, on your 
copies. You can make the dancers 
any colors you wish, but just for now 
let us call one man ‘‘Red,”’ and the 
other one “‘Blue.”’ The colors should 
always be quite a contrast to each 
other, say green and yellow, or 
purple and pink, or brown and 
orange, whichever you choose. 

Next, cut and fit your colored 
papers on to the arms and legs as 
shown, leaving the hands white. Be 
careful to have the legs in pairs—two 
red and two blue—turning the right 
way, and the colors on the arms 
must match the bodies, of course. 
If you wish, you can paste colored 
paper on both sides of the legs, but 
it is not really necessary. Then 
paste some red paper around one 
body, and blue around the other. 
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A novel handicraft which forms 
pieces of cardboard, corks and 
string into an animated toy. A 
delightful constructive project 
for small children. 
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These papers should cover the corks 
about two-thirds of the length, and 
that will entirely hide the adhesive 
tape band. 

With pen and ink, or black paint 
and a fine paint-brush, draw the 
faces of the men, one jolly face, one 
dismal. The little scraps of velvet, 
or dark silk, are to be sewed into 
pointed caps, and there should be a 
little tuft, or tassel, of bright-colored 
embroidery silk on the tip of the cap, 
to make it look funnier. Glue the 
caps to the heads. Paint the shoes 
black, or paste on black paper. 

Now the various parts are all 
ready to be joined together. With an 
awl, make holes in the cardboard 
legs and arms, as shown on the 
diagram, and fasten the legs to the 
cork bodies about an inch, or a bit 
less, from the lower end, using the 
nails. These should be three-fourths 


inch wire nails, with flat heads. The 
holes in the cardboard should be a 
little larger than the nails, so they 
will move loosely. Make the holes 
in the corks with the awl. 

Now the dancers are joined to- 
gether facing each other. The last 
thing to be done is to put on the 
thread which makes them dance. 
Measure off from your spool two 
lengths, about six yards in each, and, 
holding them together, make a knot 
at one end. In fact, tie several 
knots, one on top of another, so it is 
like a little ball to hold on to. In 
the middle of the double length of 
cord, or thread, tie a double knot, 
then thread both the two ends 
through the central hole in the arms, 
which you have just made with the 
awl. On the other side of the arms 
make another double knot. These 
knots prevent the figures from 
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sliding on the cord. At the last end 
make a double knot, and stick a 
black-headed pin, about two inches 
long, through the knot. 

All is finished now, and we can 
start our dancers in their tricks. 
Clear a large space on the floor, and 
at one side run the pin into a rug, or, 
if there is a carpet, fasten it to that. 

Now move away from the pin 
with the other end of the cord, or 
thread, in your hand, and kneeling 
or sitting on the floor, quite a dis- 
tance from the pin, draw the thread 
tightly. Up hop the little men! The 
loose legs will begin to skip around, 
the light cork bodies will turn up- 
side down sometimes, the tassels on 
the caps will dance, too. There is no 
end to the tricks these little cork 
acrobats can do when you wiggle the 
thread. One almost thinks the men 
are dancing like live people. 


Put the best of yourself into all you do and 
with enthusiasm. More harm may come of 
work ill done than of work left undone.—Marden 
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The Education 
of Movie Children 


By KELLAPHENE MORRISON 


If you have sometimes 
wondered whether (or 
how) the children of the 
screen attend school, you 
will be interested in this 
informative article by the 
teacher who, more than 
any other, is responsible 
for the education of such 
child celebrities as Shirley 
Temple, Betty Jaynes, 
Judy Garland, Deanna 
Durbin, Helen Greco, and 
scores of others. 


has given much 
thought to the welfare of all those 
children who from choice or necessity 
cannot attend the public schools 
regularly. Because of the presence in 
Southern California of one of our 
largest industries, the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry, which depends largely 
upon the work of children for its 
box-office returns, definite educa- 
tional provisions had to be made for 
the mental and physical well-being 
of the children employed in the 
motion picture industry. So in con- 
junction with the studios and the 
labor commissions, the Board of 
Education has created a department 
for the education of movie children. 


The term “‘movie children” covers 
all children under eighteen years of 
age who appear before the camera 
on a motion picture set to be photo- 
graphed. Each must have a permit 
to work granted by the Board of 
Education. In order to obtain this 
permit, the child must go to the 
school doctor and have a thorough 
physical examination and pass satis- 
factorily. Any physical defect must 
be corrected if the child is to con- 
tinue in the motion picture work. 
The permit must be renewed every 
three months. If the child is under 
two years of age he cannot stay on 
the lot more than four hours 
two hours on the “‘set’”? and two 
hours in recreation and rest. For 
such children a nursery must be 
provided, where the child may eat, 
and sleep, and rest. Children under 
six, but over two, may not stay on 
the lot more than six hours, with 
three hours for recreation and rest. 


Children over six may be on the lot 
eight hours—four hours for school 
and recreation and four for the 
Director. 


All children between the ages of 
six and eighteen who have not com- 
pleted a four-year high school 
course must report to the teacher 
in charge on the “set” for school 
work, and he must have his permit 
to work signed by the Board repre- 
sentative. 


The school day ends at four P.M., 
but the studio work does not end 
until five. All teaching should be 
done between the hours of eight A.M 
and four P.M. In special cases, 
where the child has not been on the 
lot eight hours, the Director may 
secure permission from the teacher 
or welfare worker for the child to 
complete his eight-hour period— 
provided the time does not extend 
beyond ten P.M. 


Certification of teachers, the grant- 
ing of permits which allow the chil- 
dren to work, health examinations, 
regulations for the hours of study, 
the length of time the children may 
stay on the “‘set,’”’ the conditions 
under which they may or may not 
work, are all under the control of 
the Board of Education of the City 
of Los Angeles. 


The studio furnishes the school- 
house or room and the necessary 
equipment, such as chairs, tables or 
desks, blackboards, and a _ school 
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Photo by Roman Freulich, “Universal” 
Deanna Durbin ‘‘takes Botany’’ and other subjects in her portable schoolroom 


library, which should include a mini- 
mum of school books. They also 
provide nurseries for babies and 
small children, dressing rooms for 
children, which must be separate 
from the adult dressing rooms. The 
studio pays both children and 
teacher. 


Many of the studios have children 
under contract and such children 
attend school regularly (when not 
at work) at the studio school and 
have a regular, permanent studio 
teacher, who has her own school- 
room and is under the direct super- 
vision of the Board of Education. 
She has the same certification as do 
the regular day-school teachers. 


Schoolhouse on the Lot’’ 
is usually a separate building, well 
equipped with study hall, teacher’s 
lounge with library, rest rooms and 
drinking fountains. Because of the 
very small number of pupils, the 
work is really tutoring and promo- 
tions are made when the child is 
ready for it. 


There are three classifications of 
movie children. The most numerous 
class is the ‘“‘extras.’’ These children 
are sent out from Central Casting, 
where records are kept of all children 
who have permits to work in the 
movies. Here thousands of children 
are “‘typed,”’ that is, they are clas- 
sified as to the type of child he or she 
is, whether robust and of ‘“‘gang”’ 
timber or delicate and of the ‘“‘sissy”’ 
type; whether a brunette or blond, 
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slender or stout, in fact a complete 
description of both physical and 
mental qualifications or character- 
istics of the child may be had. If the 
Director requests a certain type of 
boy or girl, Central Casting will 
immediately get in touch with the 
child having the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and have him report to the 
studio which has made the request. 
**Extras”’ do not usually speak lines, 
but sometimes they do. The dialogues 
are usually furnished by the contract 
player or the “‘leads.”’ 


Then there are the contract chil- 
dren who have had some experience 
before the camera and in speaking 
lines, and have shown enough abil- 
ity that the studio thinks it may be 
able to make a real box-office attrac- 
tion out of them, or the child may 
be just a good character actor and 
doesn’t give much promise beyond 
the present need. Most child-stars 
were at some time contract children. 
These children are taught at the 
studio schoolroom and their work 
is identical with that done by chil- 
dren in the same grade in the Los 
Angeles public schools. 


And we all know the child-star. 
This is the child who has shown an 
unusually good ability under the 
lights, and whose special talent has 
proved to be a box-office attraction. 
This child usually has a private 
tutor who goes to the star’s own 
schoolroom on the lot. It is the duty 
of the teacher to safeguard the 
star’s interests and happiness, as 
well as to lay a good foundation for 
his future education, and to teach 
him habits of concentration and 
application. Comparatively few chil- 
dren ever get to stardom, though 


Mrs. Kellaphene Morrison 


Mrs. Morrison's interesting life 
has taken her from her birthplace 
in Tennessee to Colorado, where 
she secured her M.A. degree from 
the State Teachers’ College, to 
Washington State University, to 
Chicago University, to the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and 
finally to Hollywood, where she is 
now teacher of the children of 
movieland and tutor to Deanna 
Durbin. 

She is a member of the National 
League of American Pen Women, 
the National English honor so- 
ciety, Sigma Tau Delta, and the 
all-college honor society, Phi 
Kappa Phi. 


nearly every movie child has long 
cherished the hope and firmly be- 
lieved that if the “‘break’’ ever came 
to him he would be great. The child- 
star is so valuable to the studio that 
no expense is too great for his com- 
fort or well-being. Not only does the 


Hungry pupils, and teachers too, line up before the ‘‘chuck-wagon”’ at 
lunch time on location 


Photo by Roman Freulich, “Universal” 
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child have a private day-school 
teacher but a special teacher in 
music, dancing, or whatever line 
the star is specializing in. 


If a contract child is needed on the 
set’? and he has not had time to 
finish his school work, he and his 
teacher may go to the “set” and 
finish the work, and if other children 
are still in the schoolroom at work, 
they too may go with the teacher 
and finish their work on the “‘set.’’ 
But it may seem best to call another 
teacher and let her go to the school- 
room or with the contract child. 


Let us suppose that the contract 
child is to be on a “‘long run” and 
his regular teacher is kept busy in 
the schoolroom. He is usually called 
the day before he is to work, so he 
prepares for his school on the ‘“‘set.”’ 
A teacher too has received a call. 
She has been told about how many 
children are to be on the “‘set’”’ and 
about what ages and grades to expect. 
She should take as many aids and 
books as she thinks she will need. 
Aside from this, she must have her 
blanks for reports, as she will be 
expected to give an accounting of 
work accomplished that day. She 
should be on the “‘set’”’ before the 
child arrives. He may be called 
early or late, according to the time 
the Director needs him, but he can- 
not stay on the “set’’ longer than 
eight hours—four at school and 
recreation and four for the Director 
—that is, if the child is more than 
six years old. If he is under six he 
has less time to be on the “‘set.” 
Let us go with this child through 
his day on the “‘set.’’ Shall we? 


Today our contract boy is called 
on the “‘set’”’ at nine o’clock. This 
twelve-year-old boy arrives at the 
studio with his mother or guardian, 
about ten or fifteen minutes before 
nine, is checked in, and immediately 
goes to the wardrobe, gets outfitted 
and gets his ‘“‘make-up” on, if he is 
doing “‘character bits.”’ Then he goes 
to the set where he is to work and 
finds his teacher, to whom he gives 
his work permit and from whom he 
gets his assignments. The school- 
room may be a separate room on the 
“‘set,”’ a portable schoolroom, or 
it may be a corner of the stage, or 
some secluded near-by space where 
the Director may have easy access 
to the children in case the “‘shots’’ 
are frequent but short. 


This contract child, being used to 
the sights and scenes which would 
distract the child unused to the 
many interesting gadgets displayed 
by the camera men, the sound men, 
light men, decorators, prop men, 
hairdressers, script girls, whistle 
men, directors and many others, 
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takes out his books and begins his 
work. He knows that he has three 
hours of work, that he must complete 
his assignments, and the chances 
are that many times he will be called 
before the camera ere the day is over 
and his school work finished. 


When he is called, he or the 
teacher checks his time and he is at 
the service of the Director. 


After the “‘shooting” is over he 
returns to his schoolroom and begins 
his work again. If he was working 
on a project at school, he continues 
that work on the “set.’’ He is so 
used to hearing the shrill whistle of 
the whistle man, the “‘quiet’’ of the 
assistant director, the call of ““Cam- 
era!”’ and the sound man’s “‘Rolling!”’ 
that he continues his own task with- 
out interruption. On a major picture 
there are twenty or thirty men needed 
to carry on the many details neces- 
sary for the making of a picture, but 
their work does not interfere with 
his task. He is used to them as well 
as to the “‘stars,’”’ character actors, 
the comics and others, and they are 
of little interest to him, so he con- 
tinues his work under the direction 
of the teacher. 


When he is “under the lights” 
it is the teacher’s duty to see that 
all health conditions are observed, 
and that he is not kept under the 
kleigs too long, that he is not kept 
from his lunch or rest periods for 
too long a time, in fact, every pos- 
sible precaution is taken to safe- 
guard the child’s physical and mental 
well-being. If the teacher finds a 
questionable condition existing, she 
notifies an assistant director—the 
Director’s detail man—and the de- 
fect is corrected at once. Usually 
there is complete co-operation be- 
tween the teacher, the Board repre- 
sentative and the studio representa- 
tive. 


If and when the child has finished 
his school work, he is given a “pink 
slip” which is a report of the day’s 
work, which he takes to his regular 
teacher or brings back on the “‘set’”’ 
if he works again the next day. On 
this report the teacher checks as 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory the ap- 
plication, effort, co-operation, thrift 
and other desirable characteristics 
and attitudes of the student. If this 
report be unsatisfactory, the permit 
to work may be revoked, and none 
of the children want that done, as 
they might thereby lose their chance 
to get that long expected ‘“‘break.”’ 


The child is free to interest him- 
self in things on the “‘set’’ if he has 
satisfactorily finished his school work 
and the Director is not using him. 
He may read or play under the 
supervision of the teacher; or they 


may study the picture which is being 
filmed, and here much useful and 
interesting information is to be had. 
Here, as in numerous other instances, 
the versatility of the teacher, her 
interest and her tact may be dis- 
played. The writer has found in her 
experience covering the kindergarten, 
grades, high school and college that 
in no other one position has she 
needed such a wide knowledge, such 
a comprehensive analytic psychol- 
ogy, such ability to make quick, 
right decisions, as in the work 
of the studio teacher. If she is called 
for elementary work, she must be 
able to rate with the specialists in 
each subject; if she is called for the 
high school work, she may have ten 
pupils in as many grades, ranging 
from the kindergarten to the college. 
And where do you find the teacher on 
the regular staff who can demon- 
strate this theorem in geometry for 
this eleventh grade boy; get the 
beauty of the figure of speech in the 
Eneid for the next pupil; allay the 
‘impaciente” of the beginning Span- 
ish student; aid the fourth-year 
French student until he hears his 
‘Merci, bien’’; help the ninth grade 
boy use correctly his “who” and 
“‘whom,”’ and so on through the 
day? 

But in the meantime our contract 
child has made the acquaintance of 
many interesting things. If he has 
been working on the “set”? which 
depicts a tropical island scene, he 
has seen the native people in their 
natural setting, has gone into their 
low, dirt-floor, reed or grass huts 
and has discovered how primitive 
the civilization of these people is. 
Perhaps our contract child worked 
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in “‘Mutiny on the Bounty” or a 
similar picture, where he saw the 
Tahitian pearl diver in his out- 
rigger canoe; saw how graceful and 
proficient he was in the management 
of the little craft; saw him dive down 
into the still, beautiful water, only 
to emerge smiling and then go glid- 
ing gracefully in his canoe to the 
“big white boss” with his find. He 
sees the shore packed hard by the 
tramp of myriads of feet, going to 
and fro month after month, and he 
revels in the view of the beautiful, 
conical, verdure-covered peaks in 
the background; the luxuriant under- 
growth and the food-supplying date 
palms. The “‘set’”? man has produced 
an exact replica of the Tahitian 
scene and our contract child has had 
the benefits of a trip to Tahiti, 
has had his school work, and will be 
generously paid for his learning. 
His experience on the “‘set”’ has been 
more than ‘“‘a day with educational 
films’’—it has been a museum of 
living art. Psychologically, it has 
been one of the finest types of edu- 
cation, as it is visual education and 
more; it is direct perception in which 
the various senses (sight, hearing, 
feeling, etc.) are used, plus indirect 
perception of the speech senses. 
The child has been in close contact 
with the physical objects of that 
part of the world and is able to 
perceive the relationships in a very 
definite and exact manner. Perhaps 
his day on the “set”? doesn’t give 
him the same set of learned facts 
that he would have gained in his 
regular school work, but he has 
another and larger set of facts, and 
a broader view gained in a new life 
situation. 


Helen Greco of ‘‘Universal’’ Studies Regularly in the Schoolhouse—on the Lot 


Photo by Ed. Esterbrook, ‘‘Universal’’ 
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Here is an Indian Squaw. 
She holds her papoose. 
The papoose is the saquaw’s baby. 
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The papoose is in his cradle. 
The papoose loves his dos. 
The saquaw has her hair in braids. 
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An Old Master Painting for 
Small Children 


Velasquez’ “DON BALTHASAR CARLOS” 
By ELIZABETH BARTLETT 


Supervisor of Art Instruction, Boston Public Schools 


W: ALL love to play and we all 
love our playmates, but hardly any 
of us have had our pictures painted 
in oil color by a famous artist and 
fewer still have had a portrait in- 
cluding a playmate, so right away 
we are interested in this picture of 
two small boys who are so evidently 
great friends. 

One of the boys has very fair 
skin, light hair, and looks very 
young—too young to go to school. 
The other has dark hair and looks 
older, though no taller. We have 
heard of dwarfs—those little people 
who grow old but do not grow tall, 
and we wonder if this can be one. 

These boys are wearing dresses! 
Did any of us think they could be 
girls? If we could ask our mother’s 
mother’s mother about how little 
boys looked when she was a little 
girl, I think she would tell us that 
little boys wore dresses and some- 
times aprons until they were seven 
or eight years old. And if we could 
go to France or Germany today, I 
think we would find little boys wear- 
ing aprons to school. We notice 
that the dwarf has an apron. This, 
together with some other things in 
the picture, such as the fact that 
he is at one side almost in the corner 
and that his clothes haven’t so much 
trimming, makes us think that the 
dwarf is not so important as the 
boy with light hair. 

The boy with light hair stands in 
the middle of the picture very 
straight and princelike. His clothes 
are very heavy with velvet and gold 
embroidery. There is a lace collar 
at his neck and there are cuffs of 
lace, and there is a broad pink sash 
over his shoulder. He cannot be an 
ordinary little boy. We wonder if 
he can possibly be a prince—and 
now we must ask somebody to tell 
us. As nobody around us seems to 
know about him, we must do the 
next best thing, which is to look in 
a book. What luck! Here is a story 
about him and the picture, too, 

and some other pictures of him. 
His name is Don Balthasar Carlos. 
He is the son of King Philip IV of 
Spain. He was born in 1629—and 
lived only seventeen years—but we 


have every reason to believe that 
he was a very happy little boy, for 
we know that his father loved him, 
and we know that his dwarf play- 
mate loved him, and we know that 
he had animals, too, to play with, 
for there is another picture of him 
with one of his dogs and one of 
him on horseback. 

In the picture he looks very sober 
but we must remember that he is 
posing—standing very stiff while 
the artist paints and very likely the 
artist says every few minutes— 
“Stand a little straighter, please,” 
or ‘Please, Your Royal Highness, 
your hand has dropped a little,” 
or “Please, Don Balthasar, turn 
your head this way a bit.”’ 

The dwarf also looks very sober 
but he has big merry eyes and we 
can imagine him leading the little 
prince a merry chase over the wide 
lawns or through the maze of box 
hedges in the Alcazar gardens— 
when posing is over and playtime 
has come. Some of us have seen the 
real picture as it hangs in its big 
gold frame in The Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. We love its warm 
glowing tones of red and orange 
and our eyes go right away to the 
face of the little prince so fair, 
so childlike, innocent and sweet. 
We see how the artist has made us 
look at this face by putting the dark 
red curtain shadow behind it, and 
by making all the other colors in the 
picture not so bright. 

Another thing the artist did to 
attract our eyes to the portrait was 
to make all those lines of embroidery 
on the dress lead right up to the 
head. The line of the right arm of 
Prince Balthasar does two things. 
It leads up to his own face and it 
also leads the other way, almost 
touching the head of the dwarf, 
connecting the two in the picture 
and making us feel that even though 
being very still, so that the artist 
could make a good picture, they 
were thinking about some of the 
romps they had had together, and 
the new plot for a good time which 
would begin to happen as soon as 
the posing would be finished, and 
they could don some simpler clothes. 


We wonder if those boys liked all 
that embroidery on their clothes. 
It looks so fussy, all those patterned 
bands of lines and scrolls, done so 
perfectly with gold thread, so much 
better ones than we can make free- 
hand with our colored crayons when 
teacher asks us to make a design 
of “repetition in a row.’’ The em- 
broidery on the dress of the dwarf 
is a little simpler, more straight 
lines. The string of beads around his 
neck and the stitches which turn 
the apron are nearer what we can 
do. 

The pattern in the rug is very dif- 
ferent, much harder to make and we 
can hardly name it. Perhaps if it 
were held up so that we could see 
the whole of it, we could tell whether 
it would be axial balance or central 
balance. Anyway, the color is a 
beautiful soft pinky orange, and we 
love that color. 

It takes a very, very great artist 
to put so many different designs in 
a picture and still make the most 
interesting part of the picture so 
important that, when we look at the 
picture, our eyes go right to that 
spot, and this the artist has done by 
using big plain dark curtains with- 
out design as a background for the . 
prince in his elaborately designed 
costume—and there is a big cushion 
of plain red velvet. The white feathers 
on the hat are not too white, and the 
big yellow tassel of the cushion is so 
arranged as to lead the eye upward 
toward the prince. 

The painter of this picture was 
also a very interesting little boy, 
though he had grown to be a very 
famous man when he painted this 
portrait of Don Balthasar Carlos. 
He was born in Seville, Spain. His 
mother was Spanish and his father 
was from the northern part of 
Portugal. Both were of noble fam- 
ilies. His whole long name is Diego 
Rodriguez de Silva y. He is 
known the world over by his last 
name, Velasquez, and that is what 
we will call him. Velasquez was sent 
to school with other children and 
we are told that he was a good boy 
and bright and learned his lessons. 
But he liked to draw pictures, and 
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there was no drawing teacher in his 
school, no colored crayons or water- 
color paints, which are such a 
taken-for-granted everyday affair 
with us. He had a pencil, however, 
and when lessons were done, or, 
perhaps, when he should have been 
studying, he drew pictures all over 
the margins of his spelling and gram- 
mar and arithmetic books. These 
drawings seemed very, very good 
indeed to the father of Velasquez, 
who sent him to a private teacher of 
art, and afterwards to another. 
Under the instruction of these teach- 
ers, he improved so rapidly that, 
when he was eighteen years old, his 
paintings attracted the attention of 
people who knew about art, and, 
when he was only twenty-three years 
old, he was invited to the palace 
to become the specially privileged 
painter of King Philip IV. 
Velasquez was given a studio in 
the palace, and here he painted 
several portraits of the king, of our 
little prince, and of the dwarfs and 
buffoons who were kept to amuse the 
idle people of the king’s court. We 
must try to remember that all this 
happened three hundred years ago 
—that there were no automobiles, 
no telephones, no radios, not even 
railroads. Traveling was difficult. 
People stayed at home a good deal 


and life was often dull, especially 
for little princes and princesses, 
who had to be dressed in their best 
and on good behavior most of the 
time. So probably it was as good 
fun as anything to pose for one’s 
portrait and watch it grow on canvas 
from day to day as the artist brushed 
on the color. 

The picture we are looking at is 
placed beside another by Velasquez 
in the Boston Museum. This is a 
picture of a little girl, about twelve 
years old. She wears a stiff white 
satin gown with a very widespread- 
ing skirt. Her hair is built out wide 
also, after the fashion of those days. 
It is adorned with rows of deep 
pink ornaments. There are touches 
of pink also in the sleeves of the 
dress and about the neck, making a 
very beautiful harmony of pink and 
white against a dark gray back- 
ground. Not far from these two 
paintings, but on another wall, hangs 
the portrait of King Philip IV 
himself, very tall and commanding. 

If we want to see the portrait of 
our Don Carlos on horseback, we 
must take a trip across the Atlantic 
Ocean to Europe. Many of the 
great paintings by Velasquez are in 
the Prado Museum in Madrid. 
The one we would love best to see 
is a big one with many figures. The 
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central figure is a portrait of Don 
Carlos’ sister, the Princess Dona 
Margarita. She, too, has her dwarf 
playmate and her dog. Her dwarf 
is a little girl. If we could place this 
picture beside ours of Don Balthasar 
Carlos, we could see easily that boys’ 
dresses, though long, were nothing 
like little girls’ dresses of those days, 
and we would notice something else 
about our two children. They each 
are holding something in each hand 
—an apple, a toy, or something we 
can’t quite distinguish. We realize 
how hard it is for us to keep our 
hands still. Velasquez must have 
lost his patience sometimes with 
little hands that moved, unless they 
had something to hold. 

Now just one more word for those 
who have not seen this picture. 
When you do go to see it, you will 
find that it is one of the kind which 
looks well at a distance and also 
looks well when you are near it, 
and I want you to look at it both 
far and near. When quite close, 
you will find that the skin on face 
and hands looks very real, and you 
wonder how oil paint can look so 
much like real flesh. When you are 
quite grown up, you will know that 
Velasquez was a master painter of 
realism, one of the greatest that ever 
lived. 


A Berry Box Farmyard 


Hi exe is a creative project for 
the kindergarten, first or second 
grade child; it may require from 
one to several days of work for its 
completion, depending upon the 
time that can be allotted for this 
type of group project. 


The materials needed for the con- 
struction of the farmyard are a 
berry box (one brought in by each 
child), colored construction paper, 
toothpicks, glue, scissors, patterns 
for the various figures, and sand or 
sawdust with which to fill the berry 
box. The sand or sawdust may 
easily be dyed green to give the 
effect of grass. 


With each child supplied with 
enough of the necessary materials to 
do his share in the project, the 


(Illustration on next page) 


By RUTH HADLEY 


Longmeadow, Mass. 


teacher is ready to go ahead with 
the first step—the cutting of several 
patterns in cardboard from each 
farmyard figure as illustrated. The 
children then trace and cut out from 
the patterns two copies of each 
figure on colored construction paper. 
It is best, perhaps, to let the children 
select their own colors for the various 
figures. They then place the end of a 
toothpick between the two copies, 
thus making a standard for the figure 
so that it may stand upright in the 
sand. Then glue the two copies to- 
gether, and color the toothpick 
standard to match the figures, or in 
the case of flowers the toothpick 
can represent the stem. Since all the 
figures are constructed in the same 
manner, the children can make 
several figures of each pattern, or 


other animals may be added to the 
scene if the teacher so desires. The 
plain wooden berry box can also be 
decorated by cut-out construction 
paper, using the same patterns that 
were used for the scene itself. 

The berry box is not limited to 
the farmyard. Berry box flower 
gardens, bunny gardens, bird gar- 
dens, etc., can also be constructed. 
The holiday seasons offer opportuni- 
ties for making such holiday scenes 
as Fourth of July (berry box con- 
taining a boy, a girl, flags, etc.), St. 
Valentine’s Day, Christmas, Easter, 
and many others. And, of course, 
once the berry boxes are made, 
they can be reconstructed from 
time to time to meet the immedi- 
ate requirements of the project at 
hand. 


| 
| 
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berry Box Farmyard 


bY Ruth Hadley 
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QRARM FUNG | 


6° 


Helen H. House | 


Do you dislike to teach a drawing lesson? Make up your mind that this year you are going to 
like drawing and you will have lots of fun. Don’t be lukewarm, it’s catching! Children like the things 


their teachers like. Be enthusiastic; that is 95% of the battle. Be bold with a piece of chalk when 
you are at the blackboard. Make huge drawings and draw quickly. If your horse looks like a dog, 
laugh at it and draw another. There is nothing as stimulating as a gay person, your “doggie”’ looking 
horse will get better results than the perfect horse drawn by a drab, unimaginative teacher. | 


Did you know passing out materials before you begin a lesson avoids confusion? A trivial 
matter but better than to start, stop, pass and start again. Have a definite system of passing mate- 


~ rials. One good way is to count out the correct number of sheets, or other items for each row, and 


dividuals takes longer and tends to be more noisy. Try the first way for two weeks, see and hear 


| 

. . 

have the children in the front seats pass on tiptoe altogether. Indefinite amounts handed to in- | 

the difference. 


Animals—horse, cow, pig, hens, ducks. 
People—farmer, his wife, children. 
Buildings—barn, silo, farmhouse, henhouse. J 


Farm material needs to be divided into groups. Here are four that could be used: 

Equipment—wagon, tractor, hay rake. 


You determine the number of items in each group according to class interest. 
Some of the easier and smaller things may be taken in one lesson. Example: silo, barn. 
Hens and chickens. 


Each drawing may be left as is, adding a ground and sky background, or everything 
cut out and arranged on a long piece of project paper or news stock. In this way all drawings are 
used. One cow may have a very fine head but the rest of her very poor. By pasting another cow over 
the poor part all are happy, even the cows. 


Children love to name their animals—let them. This adds so much more interest. Let each child 
choose the position he wishes to draw the object, animal or person. This will give variety. 


In the following you will see how to draw the horse “‘Blackie.’’ Note the variety you get by 
changing the head in different positions or by placing the head on the other end of the bean shape. 
When drawing the other animals, start with the large general shape first. 


| 
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‘\ Blackie The Horse S 


\ 


— 


Have you ever been on a farm? 

What kind of animals did you see there? 
Which one did you like the best? 

What was his name? 


Weed out the animals you do not wish to draw in the lesson. 
After a little discussion, decide on a specific animal. 


Let’s make believe we are on a farm right now, and we see a horse. 
What shall his name be? (Blackie will do here) 

What color could we make him? 

Which is larger, a man or a horse? 


What could Blackie be doing? 
This is an easy way to draw Blackie. 
(Go to board, make large drawing.) 
This can be his body. : 


It looks like a bean. 


A horse has a long neck, and an oval, like this, for his head. 
Blackie is looking up. What could he be looking at? 
re Watch how he nibbles grass. A 
er 


Here he is pulling a load. 6 
See how he goes the other way. 


Id Make the | 
Our horse needs four long legs. The two front “Ph —_ 
thicker. 
ones bend the same way yours do. Here are the two back legs; 
by they bend like your arms bend. Blackie has four shoes, a tail, 
pe. and a mane. His tail will fly out in the wind if he runs. 


Look at your paper; what are you going to have 
Blackie do? Draw with your finger where you are going to 
draw Blackie. (This will help get all the legs on the paper.) After the 
horse has been drawn, suggest grass, a pail, a trough or a fence, sky, etc. 
Some may add a cart or perhaps a rider. 


Have fun. It’s the mane, an udder or a curly tail that makes the 
individual animal. 


35 
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September Art Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


After vacation days away from or the decorations for paper napkin two pages of seat work that call for 
school, with happy hours spent in rings. The length of the paper for simple reading, arithmetic and writ- 
the country or pleasant home sur- the napkin rings is seven inches, with ing. (See pages 14 and 15) 


roundings, we are back at 
class work, adjusting our- 
selves to study, our minds 
filled with recollections of 
the good times we so re- 
cently experienced. 

Let us use some of these 
experiences as subjects for 
story writing and draw- 
ing, for cut-paper work 
and other lessons. To put 
us in the right frame of 
mind we start out with 
a calendar picturing a 
little lamb. (See page 19) 
Who knows stories about 
little lambs? These may 
be illustrated in crayon 
drawings, paintings or 
cut-paper. Or, instead of 
stories, we might illus- 
trate verses with which 
we are familiar about 
lambs. Then there are 
lessons concerning the 
kindness towards  ani- 
mals that allow for the 
illustrating of all kinds 
of animals. 

A trip to the park 
offers descriptions of wild 
beasts and birds. And 
this month we even have 
a song about the animals 
in the park. Perhaps we 
could draw a poster an- 
nouncing the attractions 
at the zoo. 

Stories about types of 
birds and the protection 
of song birds fit in with 
the lesson on composition 
suggestions, and many 
other problems may be 
developed from the mate- 
rial offered. 

On another page we 
have a group of projects 
that call for original 
work. An animal border 
for the schoolroom would 
be very attractive. If you 
decide to use the duck, 
we suggest that it be en- 
larged to five by eight 
inches, so it will look 
well on nine by twelve 


Each month, starting 
with this September, we 
are offering a good citi- 
zenship poster. These will 
be uniform in size, and 
can copied = and 
mounted for classroom 
use. Around these posters 
story telling and writing 
lessons can be planned. 

The lesson on figure 
construction may not 
apply to animals or vaca- 
tion pleasures, but it is 
rather timely it seems, for 
every one is talking about 
Walt Disney’s alluring 
picture of Snow White and 
the Seven Little Dwarfs. 
If you have seen it or not, 
it would be fun to illus- 
trate the queen in her dis- 
guise as an old witch. Or 
it could be an illustration 
of the witch in the story 
of Hansel and Gretel. 

To get real character 
and originality in the 
work, make a _ tracing 
from the printed outline 
and transfer it to the 
work sheet by the use of 
ordinary carbon paper. 
Cut all the parts of the 
figure separately. Do not 
draw a sketch of the 
entire figure first as a 
guide. Parts for upper 
and lower arms, as well 
as shoes, may be cut from 
folded paper. When all 
...0ld subscribers will welcome her return as a regular contrib- the parts have been cut, 
utor to the pages of American Childhood. Miss Tessin’s suc- experiment with the de- 
cessful career in the field of school art, and her experience with velopment of postures. 


primary grades and their requirements in this department of : 

child education, supply an exceptionally complete background Perhaps you will want to 
for practical projects and valuable suggestions which she will reverse the parts. Try to 
present in these pages. get action into the figure. 
ti — Tessin’s schooling includes attendance at some of the The parts may be cut 

st Western Art Schools, with additional training in child art : 

education in Europe. For several years she taught in Cali- from plain colored papers, 
fornia, where her art classes at Sacramento Junior College and or from hand decorated 
Fresno State Teachers College will long be remembered. Her papers. The latter add 
illustrated lectures have been an inspiration to teachers every- even more character to 
where; and her generous help to all who sought her advice has 


Louise D. Tessin 


made her a real friend to those engaged in child art education. the work. Or a few hand 
She is author of several books on the teaching of art in primary touches may be added to 
grades and creator of many portfolios of practical art projects, the plain papers after the 
nationally approved and used daily in progressive schools. figure is finished. Trees, 


birds and flowers may 


inch paper. To this pattern add an extra half-inch for over-lap. A be added to the composition. 

flowers of your own designing. It unit composed of flowers and leaves, This is a jolly problem and truly 

would be well to keep the height of and used as a repeating border is al- calls for self-expression. 

the grass uniform on all the drawings. ways a good problem and very showy. Next month we are offering prob- 
Similar flower units could be As a correlation with the subject lems suitable to Hallowe’en, with a 


worked out for window decorations, of animals and vacation fun, we have 


poster on helping mother. 
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THE ANIMALS 
IN THE PARK 


By UISE 0. TESSIN 


think its such a |jol-ly lark to |see the an-i- mals |at the park, the 
like to see the] kan-ga-roo, the} pel-i- can and |cock-a-too, the 
wal-rus and a |po-lar bearan el-e-phant is |al-so there. | 


furcny lit-tle \chim-pan-zee, who|does all his tricks way up jin a tree. 
lit- tle bears so] ver-y small, the |spot-ted gir-affe that is  |big and tall. 
think ifs sucha} jol-ly lark to |see all the an - i - malsfin the park 
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START OUT THE NEW TERM 
WITH A SUPPLY OF BOOK 

MARKS 
LEAVE LEFT EDGE PLAIN 
FOLD OVER AT TOP 


FLOWER COMPOSITIONS FOR 


HE SCHOOL ROOM 


CUT-PAPER DECORATED 
NAPKIN RING 


Nome, 
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WRITE NAMES ON NAPKIN RINGS BEFORE PASTING TOGETHER 
ADD DECORATIONS AFTERWARD 


ro Wl 


SIMPLE BORDER 
PROBLEM 


LOUISE.D. TESSIN 
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COMPOSITION SUGGESTIONS 


CUT-PAPER SYMETRIC DESIGN 


PAINTED ILLUSTRATION 
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“BE KIND TO ANIMALS”*—POSTER 


| 
Everyone Little Tom.whe 
in kind te all ereatwwr 
thom no fhaum. 
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SUCH PARTS AS 
ARE USED FOR 
ARMS, LEGS, 
HANDS , SHOES, ETC. 
FOR VARIOUS 

FIGURES CAN 
OFTEN BE CuT 
FROM FOLDED 
PAPER. 

TRY CUTTING ALL PARTS SEPARATELY 

WITHOUT TOO MUCH SKETCHING OF 

DETAILS. THIS MAKES FOR MORE 

CREATIVE RESULTS. PARTS MAY BE 

CUT FROM PLAIN COLORED PAPERS 

OR HAND DECORATED PAPERS. 

ADD vERY FEW FINISHING TOUCHES 

TO CUT PAPER WORK. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF ORIGINAL 
POSTURES CAN BE WORKED OUT BY 
SHIFTING PARTS ABOUT. 


THE OLD WITCH FROM "SNOW WHITE AND 


THE SEVEN DWARFS“ 


JUST THINK OF THE FUNNY DWARFS YOU COULD 
MAKE THIS WAY. 


LET’ CREATE SOME DWARFS THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
THAN ANY WOU HAVE EVER SEEN. THEY CAN RUN 
AND JUMP, FALL, WALK , BEND FOWARDS OR 

BACK WARDS SIMPLY BY SHIFTING THE PAPER 
PARTS TO SUIT THE POSTURE. 


ADD TREES, AND BIRDS ANDO FLOWERS To YOUR PICTURE 


L°VUISE . D. TESS IN 


CUT PAPER FIGURE CONSTRUCTION 
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The Poetry Corner 


MY INDIAN BOOK 


By Betty Horr, age 11 
Hastings, Nebraska 


I’d like to write an Indian book, 
Whose cover would be blue; 

And the pages would be illustrated 
And the stories would be true. 


It would tell about the prairies, 
And the warriors big and brave; 
It would tell about the kivas 
And the medicine men so grave. 


It would tell about the traders, 

And the strong, brave pioneers 
Who fought the bloody battles, 

And whose heart did know no fear. 


It would tell about the Pawnee, 
The Otoe and Sioux, 

And all about the Poncas 
Whose Loyalties were true. 


FUN 


By MARGUERITE GODE 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I like to ride on a gallopy horse 
Gillopy—Gallopy 
Trot—trot—trot 

Over the hill top 

And down through the lane 
Leaping the fence to the barn yard lot 
Oh, it’s rillocking, rollicking fun 
Is it not— 

To ride gillopy—gallopy 
Gillopy—Gallopy 
Gillopy—Gallopy 
Trot—trot—trot. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 
San Diego, California 


Let’s ride on the musical merry-go-round, 


On horses of dapple gray. 


You may choose the pony you prefer, 


Climb on! Let us ride away! 


Let us whistle and gallop to music, 


On horses of purple and brass, 


Let us sing the songs the calliope plays 


And snatch the rings as we pass. 


The merry-go-round! The merry-go-round! 


Where a rider never can fail, 


If he picks a horse with a gleam in his eye 


And a flying mane and tail! 


A FAIRY TALE 


By Mrs. RAMSEY 
Avoca, Michigan 


Last night I read a story just before I went to bed, 

Of fairies, gnomes and pixies, and this is what it said: 

**That every time a fairy laughs a butterfly is born! 

That there are fairies everywhere, and in the fields of 
corn 

You can hear them whisper, whisper, as their elfin 
tales they tell; 

And there’s a fairy makes its home in every lily bell! 

Why, every time a fairy smiles a sunbeam dances by, 

And every silken thistle-down that floats across the 
sky, 

Looking like a wee balloon so cunning and so cute, 

Is really, truly nothing but a fairy’s parachute!”’ 


And oh, I got to thinking so about those darling folk, 

I even dreamed about them, and at last when I awoke, 

I’m almost SURE I saw one close outside the window- 
sill, 

And moving just as softly as I could, and still, as 
STILL,— 

I tiptoed to the window, and before I turned around 

I’m SURE I heard the tinkle of a tiny, laughing sound; 

And leaning gently over, what a vision met my eye— 

For THERE among the roses was a gorgeous butterfly! 


WE THANK THEE 


By Betty Horr, age 11 
Hastings, Nebraska 


We thank thee, Lord, for sunshine, 
We thank thee for the rain. 

We thank thee, Lord, for happiness 
And for the fruit and grain. 


We thank thee for our homes, 
That shelter us from cold. 

We thank thee for our health, 
That’s worth its weight in gold. 


We thank thee, Lord, for everything, 
That will always be a need. 

We thank thee, Lord, for everything 
That we do in word and deed. 


A BIRTHDAY 


By ETHEL E. Hickox 
Eagle River, Wisconsin 


I had a birthday yesterday, 
It was all my very own, 

My Daddy came home early 
And I did not eat alone; 

My cake had six bright candles 
With pink roses all about, 

And I stood up on my tiptoes 
And blew my birthday out! 


_ 
— 
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Old Ideals or New Ideas? 


The State of Texas Modernizes Its Curriculum 


By W. A. STIGLER 


Director of Curriculum, State Department of Education 


When— 


Austin, Texas 


.... “‘the teachers of Texas came to realize that it is more 
important to teach students how to get along with people 
than it is to teach the extraction of the square root’’ 


... they decided to do something about it! 


What they did, 


and the result, is graphically told in this interesting two-part 


article by Mr. Stigler. 


a Is interesting to compare 
a modern, stream-lined, air -condi- 
tioned, free-wheeling, _ gliding, 
automatic-shifting, radio-equipped 
automobile with the noisy, rough- 
riding Model T; or the 1938 broad, 
straight, smooth, paved highway 
with the narrow, crooked, rough, 
rutted public road of twenty years 
ago. 

From another standpoint, it is 
interesting to contrast the 1938 night 
club with its “‘big apple’ dancing, 
the smoking, hard drinking, and 
smutty story-telling by members of 
both sexes with the old-time barn 
dance with its wholesome, though 
violent, square or round dance, its 
polite conversation, and respect for 
the ‘“‘weaker sex’’; or the present- 
day lobby-ridden, cringing politician 
with the independent, fearless states- 
men of a generation ago. And today’s 
bathing suit! 


Rapidly Changing Society 


Cuance, change, change! 
Whether for better or worse, eco- 
nomic, industrial, social, and govern- 
mental changes are breath-taking in 
their rapidity. Yet, no less than two 
years ago, teachers were still hear- 
ing children recite meaningless (to 
them) facts from textbooks in his- 
tory, geography, civics, and so on, 
very much as was done in 1915. And 
the facts the children were required 
to recite were pretty nearly identical! 

Social, industrial, economic, and 
governmental changes have been 
occurring in geometric progression 
(or regression), 2x2x2x2, etc., while 
teaching might be said to progress 
arithmetically—2+2+2, etc. If one 
wishes to see the disparity that re- 
sults from these two rates of pro- 
gression, he may carry the com- 
putation only to ten operations. 


Thus 2x2x2x2x2x2x2x2x2x2 equals 
1024, while 2+2+2+2+2+2+2+2 
+2-+2 equals 20. It is impossible to 
prepare people to live in a society 
that is changing at such a breath- 
taking rate by means of a compara- 
tively static system of teaching. 


Ar all times, however, there 
have been some teachers who “‘saw 
life steadily and saw it whole,’”’ who 
visioned their task as re-makers of 
mankind, and who sought as goals 
of their endeavor the providing of 
significant, real-life experiences for 
their pupils which would challenge 
their thinking and make possible 
genuine, progressive adjustment and 
development. It was the task of 
those responsible for the revision of 
the curriculum to make the wisdom 
and practices of few teachers availa- 
ble for all in order that the general 
level of instruction might be im- 
proved. Again, certain teachers and 
students of education had pro- 
gressed far in particular phases of 
teaching; there was much of value 
that recent research had brought to 
light. By bringing together sugges- 
tions from generally progressive 
classroom teachers, ideas developed 
by teachers in special fields, and 
findings of research workers, the 
curriculum movement should aid 
immeasurably in modernizing the 
schools of the State. 


Beginning of Curriculum 
Revision 


Becun in 1933, the program of 
curriculum revision in Texas really 
got under way in the summer of 1934. 
At that time three or four other states 
were already undertaking to revise 
their entire public school programs. 
At present, over thirty states are 
engaged in such an undertaking. 


In order to secure anything like 
adequate instruction, it was neces- 
sary for Texas to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of teachers of all levels, from 
the kindergarten through the col- 
leges and universities. It was neces- 
sary to induce teachers to think 
through their work of preparing 
members of a rapidly changing, 
democratic social order. That this 
process might be as fruitful as possi- 
ble, it was imperative that teachers 
all over the state acquire thorough 
understanding of present conditions 
and trends of social, governmental, 
and economic development and of 
the thinking of leaders in fields in 
general as well as education in 
particular. 


Durinc two years of such in- 
tensive study the teachers came to 
realize that in many respects the 
public schools were not meeting the 
demands society had a right to ex- 
pect of them. It was seen, for ex- 
ample, that the study of ancient his- 
tory, English history, and geography 
functioned almost negligibly in 
bringing about an understanding of 
the complex society of today. It was 
obvious that the mere study of the 
grammar of a foreign language or 
the translating of foreign language 
material into English had neither 
cultural value nor noticeable value 
in developing ability to understand 
and use English. Many teachers 
came to believe that much valuable 
time of students was being spent in 
the study of mathematics unrelated 
to life, in formal, meaningless drill. 

The teachers of Texas came to 
realize that it is more important to 
teach students how to get along 
with people than it is to teach the 
extraction of the square root; that it 
is just as much the task of the 
schools to develop desirable atti- 
tudes toward social institutions as 
it is to impart knowledge of the 
location of Timbuktu. 

And from the insight gained by 
their study, the teachers contributed 
suggestions, from which courses of 
study have been prepared covering 
the work of the elementary grades 
and several subjects in the high 
school. Courses covering the re- 
mainder of the high school fields will 
be published and distributed during 
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the present school year. Further- 
more, it is planned to keep the 
courses of study up to date by con- 
stant revision so that there will never 
again be such great disparity be- 
tween social conditions and the 
school program, which society sup- 
ports for the education of its future 
members. 


Education Changes Its 
Emphasis 


SeEvERAL years ago the writer 
saw a potato vine that had grown un- 
der an old-fashioned chicken coop. 
The openings between the wide boards 
had allowed the sunlight to fall on 
parts of some of the leaves. Wherever 
the sunlight had touched the plant, 
the leaves were healthy and green. 
Those leaves and parts of leaves, 
however, which had been shaded 
were sickly and yellow, almost white. 
One small potato was found in the 
soil, and it was misshapen by a 
pointed stone. Nature intended that 
potato vines should grow in warm 
sunshine and that potatoes should 
be produced in moist, mellow, loose 
soil. 

The writer has seen many children 
sitting for six hours a day in hard, 
straight - backed, screwed - down 
desks, arranged in very straight 
rows within a poorly lighted and 
ventilated school building. The chil- 
dren were restless and nervous, some 
of them pale and stooped, and all 
showed the need of more sunshine 
and fresh air. These children were 
being drilled hour after hour on 
classes of verbs, infinitives, partici- 
ples, square root, bank discount, and 
partial payments, and were being 
required to memorize dry, mean- 
ingless facts of history, geography, 
civics, and physiology, merely be- 
cause these facts were given space in 
textbooks in which assignments were 
given and on which “‘lessons’’ were 
heard. Even after school hours, these 
boys and girls were not free to play 
in the open air and sunshine; for 
there was “‘home work’”’ to do, very 
similar to what they had been toil- 
ing with all day, and they must 
try to get mothers and fathers to 
help them with it. 


In order to remedy such con- 
ditions, basic changes were neces- 
sary. Returning to the analogy of 


the potato, it was not sufficient 
merely to widen the spaces between 
the boards and to remove the stone; 
it was necessary to supply all the 
conditions required for proper 
growth. It was imperative also that 
the entire process of education be 
thought through with the needs of 
the growing child as a guide in the 
thinking process. 


William A. Stigler 


Director of Curriculum in the State De- 
partment of Educationin Texas. Mr. Stigler’s 
activities have been numerous and varied. 
He has been a school superintendent, lectur- 
er, research worker, curriculum adviser, and 
author. His writings include books on school 
administration, educational research, arith- 
metic, English, as well as plays and pageants 
based on the State of Texas and the South- 
west. 


Nature never intended that grow- 
ing children should be forced to sit 
quietly for hours in unnatural and 
uncomfortable seats with their eyes 
glued to small print. School attend- 
ance is a burden which civilization 
has thrust upon a product nature 
intended for the freedom of the 
prairies, the hills, the woods, the 
wild flowers, and the natural 
streams. The eyes, which civilization 
demands shall be strained in reading, 
writing, and drawing, were meant to 
see the beauties of growing plants, of 
wild animals, of waterfalls, and of 
glorious sunsets. 


Health First 


Tue first concern of the new 
program was that of making the 
school as healthful, natural, and 
pleasant a place as possible in which 
boys and girls must live. Attention 
was directed to ventilation, lighting, 
and seating. Movable furniture is 
rapidly replacing the screwed-down 
desk, and special effort is being 
made to provide ample light and 
adequate ventilation. 

In addition, the new program 
provides suggestions for medical and 
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dental examinations, for planning 
diets for anemic children, and for 
scientific tests of vision where it is 
indicated that such attention is 
necessary. Play programs and physi- 
cal education are planned to provide 
needed exercise in the fresh air. And, 
not least important, the classroom 
work is so arranged that children 
may move freely about the room 
and engage in activities as nearly 
lifelike as possible. The program is 
planned so that practically all the 
work can be done in school, leaving 
the hours before and after school for 
recreation and for engaging in com- 
munity and home life. 


Goals in Terms of Personality 
and Character 


Tue development and use of 
text-books was accompanied by the 
practice of estimating success in 
teaching on the basis of the number 
of facts remembered. If the text- 
book in physiology gave the names 
of the bones of the body and the loca- 
tion of each, the pupils were required 
to commit these to memory. The 
listing of states and capitals by the 
textbook in geography meant that 
children would be required to recite 
them in class. Diagraming of sen- 
tences by Reed and Kellog’s grammar 
resulted in the children’s spending 
long, painful hours in drawing pic- 
tures to show the structure of Eng- 
lish sentences, etc. 

First attempts to improve the old 
program consisted chiefly in merely 
selecting more carefully the facts to 
be memorized and the skills to be 
mastered. The emphasis was still 
wholly on subject matter. 

Obviously, the point of view of 
the educational program must be 
changed from that of mastery of sub- 
ject matter to that of supplying the 
needs of growing children in very 
complex and rapidly changing social 
and economic conditions. The goals 
must be stated in terms of de- 
sirable qualities of personality 
and character. With the objectives 
or goals determined, experiences or 
subject matter could be chosen 
which would be needed for their 
accomplishment. 


Example of Changes of 
Emphasis 


In Language Arts, for example, 
one important objective or goal set 
up by the new program is the in- 
creasing of the amount of reading 
done by the child and the raising of 
the Jevel of the material read. With 
this goal in mind, the teacher deter- 
mines her success in teaching a cer- 
tain author (in literature) not by 
the child’s knowledge of facts con- 
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cerning his life and the classification 
of his productions, but by the appre- 
ciation and interest and desire to 
read, voluntarily, more of his work. 
The teacher is concerned with 
whether the child will spend his 
leisure time in reading newspapers 
(intelligently), good magazines, and 
worthwhile books, or in reveling in 
the distortions of wood pulp trash. 

In the field of art, the goal of 
the revised program is not the 
ability to copy a design or color a 
picture, but the development of 
initiative, self-confidence, originality, 
and imagination, and the improve- 
ment of emotional and physical 
stability through art experiences. 

The teacher of social studies 
measures her success not by the 
difficulty of the examination her 
students can ‘“‘pass’’ but by such 
criteria as the extent of improvement 
in pupil co-operation, in community 
pride, in social responsibility as- 
sumed, in interest exhibited in 
affairs of social importance, and in 
the extent to which students have 
improved in ability to inform them- 
selves on social problems. 

In elementary science, the goal is 
understanding, and enjoyment of 
nature and natural phenomena, in 
the development of the scientific 
attitude. In safety instruction, the 
goal is the actual observance of 
safety measures rather than the 
ability to recite traffic rules. 

In brief, the Texas Curriculum 
Revision Movement has for its ulti- 
mate aim the centering of attention 
on the children—their interests and 
needs as they react to the life of the 
school, the home, and the commu- 
nity. This aim also includes for the 
children the development of strong, 
healthful bodies and desirable social 
attitudes, habits, and ideals—the 
development of those qualities de- 
sirable in citizens of a democratic 
society. 


Teaching Language Arts 
Informally and Practically 


Peruaps the best way of 
making clear the changes in the 
program of teaching Language Arts 
is through the accompanying chart 
showing in parallel columns the 
traditional plan contrasted with the 
new. 

From a study of the chart, it is 
obvious that the new plan of teach- 
ing English is a functional one, de- 
signed to make better and more in- 
telligent readers; to improve the 
student’s use of English in both 
reading and speaking; to make the 
student more independent in express- 
ing himself in groups and in finding 
material in the library; to improve 


the spelling of words used in writing; 
and to increase the amount of free 
reading as well as raise the level of 
material chosen. 

It is informal where the traditional 
program is formal; it is practical 
where the emphasis has been on 
form; it places emphasis on results 
in terms of pupil efficiency instead 
of in terms of such formal matters 
as theme writing, diagraming, and 
passing examinations. 

The student who completes the 
new course satisfactorily should— 


1. Speak correctly and easily in 
various social groups 

2. Write clearly and legibly, spell- 
ing the words he uses in his writ- 
ten work 

3. Express himself in good form and 
with forcefulness 

4. Choose his reading matter from 
standard sources 

5. Be able to find information in 
libraries 

6. Read from choice the best of 
literature 

7. Spend a great deal of his leisure 
time in reading for information 
and for enjoyment 


TRADITIONAL PROGRAM 


I. “Subject Matter’’ Divisions 
1. English grammar, language, com- 
position 
Reading, phonics 
Spelling 
Handwriting 
Literature 
Public speaking 
Dramatic art 
Oral English 


II. Method of Procedure 
1. In language, grammar, and com- 
position 
a. Study of mechanics of language 
b. Diagraming of sentences 
c. Drill in declensions, conjuga- 
tions, etc. 
d. Writing of 
“themes,” etc. 
In reading 
a. Development of reading ability 
b. Drill on word recognition 
c 
d 


compositions, 


. Phonetics 
. Oral reading by one pupil while 

others follow with books open 

e. Questions and answers on con- 
tent 

In spelling 

a. Assigning of words in textbook 

b. Pronouncing of these words for 
pupils to spell either orally or in 
writing 

c. Checking up on misspelling and 
assigning of new and misspelled 
words for study 

4. In handwriting 

a. Formal lessons in penmanship 

b. Drill on formation of letters and 
figures 

c. Checking of work in notebooks 

In literature 

a. Chronological approach 

b. Study of assigned selections 

Detailed analysis of selections 


ur 
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III. Evaluation 
1. By questions and answers 


2. By daily and weekly quiz 


3. By monthly and term examinations 


4. By themes 


5. In terms of ability to read rapidly 
and get the thought 


PROGRAM OF NEW COURSE OF 
STUDY 


I. Experimental Strands 
1. Thought getting 
a. Reading for information 
b. Reading for enjoyment 
c. Listening to others 
2. Expressing thought 
a. In good form 
b. Effective expression 
c. Speaking—conversing, group dis- 
cussions, dramatizing, etc. 
d. Writing involving correct spell- 
ing and legible handwriting 


II. Method of Procedure 
1. Practice in writing and speaking 


2. Practice in reading for information; 
learning how to use the library; 
exercises to correct reading deficien- 
cies 


3. Study of spelling of words used by 
child in his writing 


4. Practice in writing neatly and 
legibly 


5. Reading of literary selections ac- 
cording to themes, without follow- 
ing dates or exact chronology 


III. Evaluation 
1. In terms of improvement in speak- 
ing both in classroom and in other 
activities 
2. In terms of improvement in all 
written work 
3. In terms of ability to use the 
library 
4. In terms of improved taste in read- 
ing material selected 
In terms of ability to read rapidly 
and get the thought 


ul 


In an early issue Mr. Stigler 
will follow this thought-provok- 
ing article with a discussion of 
the specific manner in which the 
new program in Texas is affecting 
the kindergarten and primary 
grades. Comments on Mr. Stig- 
ler’s article will be appreciated 
by the editors. 
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Stories for Children 


Illustrations by RUTH BISHOP ROBERTSON 
School]Bells for Mrs. Goose 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


One fine September morn- 
ing Mrs. Goose looked out of 
her little window and saw all 
the animal children going along 
the little road with their books 
and lunch baskets. There was a 
bell ringing, too; at first Mrs. 
Goose could not think what it 
was. Then she said to herself, 
“TI know; it is the school bell. 
They are all going back; sum- 
mer vacation is over.”’ 

Mrs. Goose was puttering 
around in her kitchen, making 
some apple jelly. She poured 
the sweet hot stuff into the 
jelly glasses, and then she got 
out a pencil to write “APPLE 
JELLY” on little white pieces 
of paper. She was going to 
paste them on the glasses. 

“‘That’s what Mrs. Squirrel 
does,” she said, sitting down to 
her table. “Then she knows 
whether she is eating apple or 
currant or mint.’’ Mrs. Goose 
was very pleased with the idea. 

She began to write. Very 
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soon she stopped and looked 
worried. She pecked at the end 
of her pencil, thinking, ‘Are 
there two p’s, or one, in ‘apple’? 
Or, maybe, are there three?”’ 

Mr. Goat was going by, and 
Mrs. Goose ran out and called to 
him. “‘Please, come here and tell 
me. How do you spell ‘apple’?”’ 

Mr. Goat was chewing some- 
thing. He wiggled his long 
beard a minute, and then he 
said, “I don’t know how to 
spell apples. I just know how 
to eat them!”’ And he laughed a 
loud laugh. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Mrs. Goose, ‘“‘I 
must find out. Oh, there’s Mr. 
Pig! Good-morning; do you 
know how to spell ‘apple’?”’ 

Mr. Pig stopped = and 
scratched his big head. ‘‘No,”’ 
he told Mrs. Goose, ‘“‘but I 
know how to spell ‘cake.’ ”’ 

*‘Cake won’t do at all,’’ Mrs. 
Goose said looking very wor- 
ried. “I can’t write ‘cake’ when 
I mean ‘apple jelly.’ How shall 


I learn to spell? I must go into 
the house and think.”’ 

“Ding-dong, ding-dong,”’ 
went the school bell. It made 
such a loud noise that Mrs. 
Goose couldn’t think, she put 
her apron over her head. Then, 
very soon, she took it off again, 
for she had a plan. 

In the little Animaltown 
schoolhouse Miss Gray Squir- 
rel, the teacher, was welcoming 
the children, and telling them 
where to sit. When they were 
all there, she asked, ‘‘Shall we 
sing a song first? What about 
‘The Sun Shines Bright in 
Animaltown’?”’ 

The little animals were all 
pleased with that, and they 
were singing at the tops of 
their happy squeaky voices 
when there was a tap-tap-tap 
at the door. Miss Gray Squirrel 
went to see who it was. 

There stood Mrs. Goose in 
her red shawl and white hat; 
she had a box under her wing. 

‘*‘Good-morning, Mrs. 
Goose,’ said Miss Gray Squir- 
rel. ‘‘Good-morning, Miuiss 
Gray,” said Mrs. Goose, “‘and 
good-morning, children, too.”’ 
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‘‘Good-morning, Mrs. 
Goose,’ said all the animal 
children, very politely. 

said Miss Gray, 
“please get a chair for Mrs. 
Goose. She has come to visit 

In came Mrs. Goose, with 
her bill wide open, smiling 
pleasantly. “Oh, no, I haven’t 
come to visit you,”’ she said. 
“IT don’t want a chair, thank 
you. I want a desk, I have 
come to go to school. Where 
shall I hang my hat and shawl, 
Miss Gray?” 

Miss Gray Squirrel was so 
astonished that for a minute 
she couldn’t say anything. 
Then she opened the door of 
the coat closet. ‘‘In here, Mrs. 
Goose; and put your lunch box 
on that shelf.”’ As for the 
animal children, they were just 
staring; they looked like rows 
of eyes. It was a great surprise 
to have a big grown-up goose 
lady appear in their room and 
say that she wanted to go to 
school! Some of them looked as 
though they wanted to laugh. 
Mrs. Goose came out of the 
coat closet plop, plop, plop, 
plop. She was very big and 
heavy; she shook from side to 
side. ‘‘Now,’’ she said, “I am 
ready. Where shall I sit, 
please?”’ 

“Let me see,” said Miss 
Gray, looking all around. 
‘“‘There’s a desk over there by 
Billy Squirrel. Will that do?”’ 

“That will do very nicely,” 
said Mrs. Goose, and over she 
plopped. 

Of course the children were 
all watching, with their eyes 
just popping. 

Mrs. Goose tried to squeeze 
her large fat self between the 
desk and the seat, but she 
couldn’t. She just stuck there; 
she couldn’t get in, and she 
couldn’t get out. There she 
was, with her bill wide open, 
squawking and flapping. 

That was when the giggle 
began. It swept all over the 
schoolroom, like a little breeze. 
Miss Gray shook her pencil at 
the children; they finished the 


giggling behind their paws. 

stuck here,’ said Mrs. 
Goose. ‘‘Will you please pull 
me out, Miss Gray, when it’s 
time to get up?”’ 

“Of course I will help you, 
when you are ready. Now we 
will go on with our song. We 


were just singing ‘The Sun 
Shines Bright in Animal- 
town.’ ”’ 


“Oh, I know that,” Mrs. 
Goose said. “I will sing, too.”’ 

The children had little 
squeaky voices, but they kept 
on the tune very well. Then 
Mrs. Goose began to sing. 
She shut her eyes and opened 
her bill wide; her voice was 
very loud, and she did not 
keep on the tune at all. 

The children all looked as 
though they were going to 
giggle again. When they got to 
the end of the verse, Miss 
Gray said, “‘That is all the 
singing we will have today. We 
will begin our reading lesson.”’ 
She passed around some bright 
new books. Mrs. Goose got 
one, too. 

Everything was going very 
nicely when suddenly there was 
a loud noise from Mrs. Goose’s 
desk. She dropped her book on 
the floor with a bang; she was 
struggling to get up. ““Help me, 
please,” she said to Miss Gray 
Squirrel. “‘I must go home 
right away.” 

“But you just came!’ Miss 
Gray pushed and pulled, till 
finally Mrs. Goose was free. 
She stood in the aisle, shaking 
her tail and fixing her feathers. 

“Yes, I know I just came, 
but I must go back. You see, I 
put some jelly on to cook; I 
left it on the stove, and it will 
burn. Maybe it’s burning now,” 
said Mrs. Goose, hurrying 
away. “‘I’ll be back very soon,”’ 
she called, over her left wing. 

The children were all de- 
lighted. It was very pleasant 
indeed to have Mrs. Goose 
there, rushing in and out of 
their schoolroom, making so 
much noise and fuss and com- 
motion. Miss Gray tapped 
with her pencil, and told them, 
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“We will go on with the read- 
ing lesson, just as though noth- 
ing had happened.” 

They were doing that, being 
very good, when there came 
the tap-tap-tap at the door. 

“It’s Mrs. Goose—it’s Mrs. 
Goose—”’ went in little whis- 
pers all over the schoolroom. 
Some of the animal children 
put their paws over their 
mouths so they wouldn’t laugh 
out loud. 

Yes, there stood Mrs. Goose, 
smiling a goosie smile. ‘“‘Well, I 
finished the jelly,’’ she said, 
“and I put a new batch on to 
cook.”’ She looked very pleased 
with herself. 

“But you'll have to take 
that off the stove, won’t you?”’ 
asked Miss Gray. “How can 
you come to school when you 
keep cooking all the time?”’ 

“Why, I don’t believe I can,”’ 
said Mrs. Goose; “I never 
thought of that.’”’ She seemed 
very surprised. 

“‘Perhaps you’d better take 
your hat and shawl and lunch 
box and go home,”’ Miss Gray 
told her. “And come some 
other time, and VISIT.” 

“‘That’s what I had better 
do,” said Mrs. Goose, looking 
happily at Miss Gray. ‘Do 
you know, I have forgotten 
why I came to school anyway. 
Isn’t that funny? Well, good- 


bye, Miss Gray. Good-bye, 
children.”’ 
“Good-bye, Mrs. Goose,”’ 


they all said; but as she plopped 
off they heard her say, “I do 
wish I could remember why I 
came to school!”’ 

The class went on with their 
work, and they were just hav- 
ing the painting lesson, making 
little red houses and little green 
trees, with nice big wet 
splashes, when tap-tap-tap; 
there was a noise at the door. 

“There she is again—there 
she is again—’’ laughed the 
children, with whispers spread- 
ing all about. 

Yes, there she was, red 
shawl and white hat and lunch 
box and all, smiling her same 
goosie smile. 
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‘‘How do you do,” she said. 
“Do you know, I have re- 
membered why I came to 
school. I was so hungry that I 
couldn’t wait till I got home— 
I sat down on a big stone and 
opened my lunch. And when I 
got to the apple I thought of it. 
I came to school to learn how to 
spell! How many p’s are there 
in ‘apple,’ Miss Gray? One? 
Or two? Or maybe three?” 


‘“‘How many?” asked Miss 
Gray, turning to the school- 
room. ‘““‘Who knows how many 
p’s there are in ‘apple’?”’ 

“Two—two—two—”’ called 
Billy Squirrel and Bobtail Rab- 
bit and some of the others. 

“Oh, thank you!”’ said Mrs. 
Goose, looking very relieved. 
“Now I am all fixed up. I 
know how to spell.’’ And away 
she rushed. 
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After the door was shut 
everyone laughed a little, yes, 
even Miss Gray. And when 
Mrs. Goose got home, she sat 
right down and wrote on her 
little white pieces of paper to 
get them ready for the jelly 
glasses. 


But did she spell ‘‘apple’’ 
right? 


What do you think? 


The House that Wore a Bonnet 


By ERNESTINE and FLORENCE HORVATH 


Tue house that wore a 
bonnet stood in Ireland. Red 
fuchsias grew about it, like a 
red apron. Small windows in 
its sides twinkled like eyes. 
And above it all was the 
thatched roof that looked like a 
bonnet to Kathie. 

Kathie was the blue-eyed 
girl who lived in the little 
house. There was scarcely a 
happier girl in all Ireland than 
Kathie. To her, fairies seemed 
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Outlined against the Sky Kathie Saw 


New York City 


to sing when the wind rustled 
the leaves of the trees; the 
dew on the grass was little 
lanterns, hung out by the elves 
each morn, and even the rolling 
clouds were plumed _= and 
mounted knights riding by. 

It was Kathie’s idea, of 
course, that her own home 
looked like a little old lady 
dressed in white, with a red 
apron of fuchsias and a brown 
bonnet of thatch. No one else 


had such queer ideas about the 
little house! 

But sometimes, in the midst 
of her gay make-believe, Kathie 
looked up—up towards the 
vivid blue sky. Outlined 
against the sky she saw a 
proud castle. It looked splen- 
did and tall and strong on its 
high hill. When she looked 
back at her own home, it 


seemed like a very humble 
little house, indeed. 
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One day, Kathie decided to 
visit the castle on the hill. 

She knew it would be a long, 
long walk there. She might 
even get lost! But still she was 
determined. 

It so happened that Mother 
was busy entertaining a neigh- 
bor who had come in for a cup 
of tea. Kathie could slip away 
quite easily. She ran over the 
green grass towards the busy, 
brown road. 

There was always so much 
to see along the road. There 
were donkeys carrying two side 
baskets filled with turf. Girls, 
carrying creels of fish from the 
lake, went laughing by. A 
chimney-sweep walked along 
holding his long-handled 
brushes. And a shepherd and 
his flock wended their way 
past the gray stone wall along 
the road. 

Usually the busy road at- 
tracted Kathie. Today, how- 
ever, she thought only of reach- 
ing the castle. Across the road 
she ran, over the field beyond 
the stone wall she hurried, not 
stopping to look at golden 
gorse or wild strawberries, and 
then up the path to the castle 
she went. 

The wind gently blew 
Kathie’s short, gay ringlets. 
Her feet danced in their low, 


black slippers. At last she 
would see her beloved castle 
close! 

Once or twice Kathie stopped 
to look down at her home. It 
seemed to grow smaller and 
plainer, the farther away she 
went. It looked by this time 
like a very little old lady, under 
a very shabby thatch bonnet. 

Up, up, up she went. And 
then, at last, she stood quite 
close to her castle. How proud 
it was! But how stern and un- 
friendly, too! Its walls were 
crumbling and many parts of 
it were in ruins. The wind 
wailed sorrowfully through the 
broken walls. It was not a 
sweet song Kathie quickly 
realized. It frightened her! 

She did not like the castle, 
after all. So different was it 
from what she had expected, 
that she wished to be far away 
from it. 

Turning, she started down 
the path. “‘Whoo—oo!” sang 
the wind, through the broken 
walls of the castle. 

Kathie began to run. Then 
she stumbled and fell! 

But a cheery voice called 
out to her. It was Father’s 
voice. He had seen Kathie 
start towards the castle and 
had followed as quickly as he 
could. 
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Carrying the tired, fright- 
ened little girl in his strong 
arms, Father went towards 
home. The wind still sang 
through the castle walls, but 
suddenly Kathie did not mind 
—for Father was there! 

When they neared her own 
home, the little girl smiled 
happily. How beautiful it was! 
There was nothing shabby or 
humble about it, after all! The 
windows glowed, with the peat 
fire inside, and she knew that 
Mother, with a supper of por- 
ridge on the table, was waiting 
for her. Her own home was 
friendly and fine. It was far 
nicer than the castle on the 
hill. 

Now, when Kathie helps 
Mother spin or cook, or when 
she watches the men at work 
in the peat bog, or helps 
Brother gather potatoes from 
the field, her eyes often wan- 
der to the castle. 

But she always turns to her 
own home with a sigh of joy. 
Never again will she go so far 
away from it. And she is sure 
that the lonely castle on the 
hill likes to look, too, at the 
pretty cottage with the red 
fuchsias, the twinkling win- 
dows and the snug thatched 
roof, which looks so much like 
a bonnet! 


The Friendly Tree 


Denia jumped from bed, 
and ran to her east window. 
Spring sunshine was pouring in. 
A balmy little breeze brought a 
most delightful odor. 

“What can it be?” Delia 
wrinkled her small nose ques- 
tioningly. ‘‘Oh, it’s the tree.”’ 

Overnight the bare branches 
of Granny Thompson’s apple 
tree had become clothed in 
beautiful pink and white. The 
tree was over on the other side 
of Granny’s little cottage, but 


By TRELLA DICK 


Eugene, Oregon 


Delia thought of it as her own. 
It grew above Granny’s kitchen 
roof, and reached a branch 
across it towards Delia’s bed- 
room window. 

To Delia, it was a dear, dear 
friend holding out a hand. And 
in that hand there was always 
something precious and rare. 

“Blossoms now,” thought 
Delia, ‘‘and all summer there’ll 
be funny little. hard apples 
forming. And in the fall—oh, 
yum 


The tree did have the sweet- 
est, juciest apples. 

Granny said, ‘‘The ones that 
fall on your side are yours, 
dearie.”’ 

Delia felt that the tree made 
a special effort to throw its 
fruit her way, there were so 
many of the rosy-cheeked beau- 
ties for her to gather from the 
lawn. 

“Just as if it knows about 
our friendship,” she thought. 

Blossoms and fruit weren’t 
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the only attractions “of the 
lovely tree. Every year a pair 
of robins raised two broods of 
youngsters in its sheltering 
leaves. They always nested in 
Delia’s branch. Just another 
proof of the tree’s friendliness. 
In winter Reddy Bright-Eyes, 
the chipper little squirrel, sat 
on that limb to chatter and 
watch Delia, while she filled 
his nut dish on the back fence. 

“Delia,” her mother’s call 
cut short her reverie, “‘break- 
fast is almost ready.”’ 

With a last sniff of the de- 
lightful fragrance, and a 
friendly farewell wave, Delia 
hurried to dress. 

‘“‘Mother, the apple tree’s in 
bloom,”’ she called joyfully, as 
she ran downstairs. “I’m so 
glad because the leaves will 
come right away now, and 
hide the robins’ nest. I’ve been 
so afraid something would find 
it. I think there are two eggs 
in it already.” 

She was humming a happy 
little tune, when she started for 
school a short time later. The 
song ended in an abrupt cry of 
dismay as she came _ by 
Granny’s house. 

Her tree, her beloved tree, 
was split half the length of its 
trunk. Her part was still stand- 
ing tall and beautiful in its 
spring raiment, but another 
great portion was leaning over 
tipsily toward the ground. 

“Like someone too sick to 
stand up,” thought Delia. 

Granny stood in her door- 
way gazing sorrowfully at the 
tree. 

“Granny, what happened?” 
cried Delia running to the old 
lady. 

“Oh, Granny, the poor tree! 
Isn’t it awful?” 

Granny put an arm about 
her. “The wind last night did 
it, dearie. Tim was just here 
and says it will have to be 
chopped down. He says it’s so 
weak the first wind will send it 
crashing. I’m not afraid of it, 
but Tim says it must go—and 
you know how he is.”’ 

Yes, Delia knew how Tim, 


the big policeman son, was. If 
he feared the tree would hurt 
the little mother whom he loved 
so dearly, or even her cottage, 
he would certainly remove it. 

“T planted the sapling 
twenty years ago.’”’ Granny put 
her apron to her eyes and went 
quickly into the house. 

Delia sang no more as she 
went slowly down the street. 
She tried hard to blink back the 
tears which blurred her vision. 

‘‘Twenty years! Poor 
Granny!’ she thought, and 
then in a sudden panic, ‘Oh, 
the robins! What will they do?” 

Now there was no use trying 
to stem the flood of tears. 

Delia couldn’t study that 
morning. She looked so ill that 
the teacher asked her if she 
didn’t want to go home. But 
Delia didn’t. It would be even 
worse, right there beside the 
poor, poor tree. 

Afterwards she was very, 
very glad she didn’t go. 

At nature study hour two of 
the boys brought in some 
branches. Most of the children 
were curious, but Delia didn’t 
pay any attention. She sat with 
her head down on the desk, and 
thought about Granny and the 
robins. She did not notice a 
tall man, busy arranging the 
branches, until the teacher 
spoke. 

“‘We’re going to hear some- 
thing very interesting this 
morning, children. Mr. Stewart 
will tell us about the care of 
trees. He is a tree-surgeon, and 
takes care of the beautiful 
trees out at Hascomb Park.”’ 

‘““Tree-surgeon,”’ the expres- 
sion caught Delia’s wandering 
attention. 

“It sounds as if he doctored 


trees. I wonder oh, I 
wonder. .. .”’ She sat up very 
straight. 


At the end of his talk Mr. 
Stewart asked, “Has anyone a 
question ?”’ 

Delia had. She couldn’t even 
wait to raise her hand, but 
popped out into the aisle, trem- 
bling with excitement. 


“Could you fix Granny 
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Thompson’s apple tree?” she 
queried breathlessly. 

Without waiting for a reply 
she began telling about the 
tree. As she talked, she kept 
walking up the aisle. She was 
halfway up, when she told of 
the robins. She was right in 
front of the tall, kindly man 
when she finished. 

“Granny’s had it since it 
was a baby—for twenty years.”’ 
Her voice broke. Her pleading 
eyes searched the face looking 
down at her. 

Mr. Stewart placed a hand 
gently on her shoulder. ‘“‘I’ll go 
with you right now,” he said. 
“I’m sure your teacher will 
excuse you.” 

The teacher nodded. “Take 
your notebook, Delia, and if 
Mr. Stewart can make the 
dear old tree well, write down 
just how he does it, and give 
us a report later on. I’m sure 
we all hope he can help it, don’t 
we, children?”’ 

“Yes, yes!’ shouted the 
whole class eagerly. 

A few minutes later they 
were at the cottage door. 

“This is a_ tree-doctor, 
Granny. Maybe he can fix the 
apple tree.’’ Delia was much 
too excited for proper intro- 
ductions. 

“A tree-doctor?” the old 
lady murmured, bewildered. 
‘But Timmie’s gone to get a 
man to chop it down.” 

‘‘Maybe that won’t be neces- 
sary,” said Mr. Stewart, going 
over to examine it. 

“It can be made almost as 
stout as new,’’ he announced 
cheerily after a brief examina- 
tion. “T’ll need some help, 
though.” 

While he was getting tools 
from his car, Tim appeared 
with another man as husky as 
himself. Delia trembled at sight 
of the shiny axes they carried. 

She hurried forward. ‘“‘Tim, 
Mr. Stewart thinks he can fix 
the tree.”’ 

“Mr. Stewart?” Tim said 
questioningly. Then he shook 
his head. ‘‘ ’Fraid the old tree’ll 
have to go, Delia darling.”’ 
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“Oh, Tim, let him try.” 
Delia seized one of Tim’s big 
hands in both her own. “He 
takes care of the trees at Has- 
comb Park.”’ 

Mr. Stewart came up with 
his kit. ‘‘I can make it good for 
another twenty years—that is, 
if you want me to.”’ 

‘“‘Was it you fixed the big 
elm and the oaks at the park 
last year?” asked Tim. 

Mr. Stewart nodded. 

Tim laid down his ax. “I’d 
like to see how you do it,”’ he 
said. 

*“You can do more than see,”’ 
laughed the tree-doctor, “‘you 
can help.”’ 

Soon they were all three hard 
at work, while Granny and 
Delia watched breathlessly, 


hand in hand, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Robin flew to and fro 
quite untroubled. 

Finally the old tree was 
erect once more. Its gaping 
wounds were filled with cement, 
its trunk bound securely with 
iron bands. 

“Tl make a stout frame- 
work and wire the tree to it,”’ 
said Tim. ‘‘That’ll help sup- 
port her.”’ 

Mr. Stewart thought it 
would be a very good idea. 

“T can’t thank you enough,” 
Granny said, with a happy 
quaver in her voice, ‘‘you and 
Delia. The tree is like a dear 
child to me.”’ 

“I’m always glad to save the 
life of a tree,’’ Mr. Stewart said, 
‘‘and especially when it’s going 
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to make somebody so happy!”’ 
He smiled at Delia. 

“Two  somebodies,” she 
smiled back, shiny-eyed and 
dimply once more. 

She led him around to the 
other side of the house, and 
pointed out the beautiful 
bough, stretching over the 
roof. 

“See how friendly it seems, 
reaching toward my window,” 
she explained, ‘‘and there’s the 
robins’ nest.” 

see,’’ Mr. Stewart nodded, 
“a very nice friend to have, 
with its flowers and robins. 
You’re a pretty good friend, 
yourself,”’ he smiled down at 
Delia. “I hope the old tree 
understands how you’ve repaid 
its kindness. 


Sally’s Food Friends 


Characters 

SALLY ANN 
HER MOTHER 
Children representing the following: 

LOLLIPOPS 

MINcE PIE 

Fruit CAKE 

MILK 

SPINACH 

CARROTS 

IcE CREAM 


Act I 


ScenE I. Living Room in SALLy 
Ann’s Home. 


SALLY: May I have a party today, 
Mother? 


MorTHER: Why, yes, I think that 
would be lovely. I suppose you will 
want Johnny and Helen, Freddy 
and Sue, and— 


SALLY: Oh, but, Mother, you 
don’t understand! Not that kind of a 
party. I want to be the only one, but 
I want to have just as many good 
things to eat as if all the children 
were going to be here. 


Motnue_r: I see, this is to be a sort 
of piggish, selfish party. Very well, 
you may go ahead with your plans. 
What do you want to eat? 


A Health Play 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Walpole, Massachusetts 


Satity: Oh, goody! I’m going to 
have a party. Let me see. First, Ill 
have a great big dish of lollipops, 
chocolate, butterscotch, lemon, lime, 
orange and strawberry, and then I’m 
going to have a great huge fruit cake 
and a big mince pie and a big, big 
dish of chocolate ice cream. 


MorTHER: No nice fresh milk to 
go with this sweet food? 


SaL.ty: Milk? Pooh! I won’t want 
milk with all that lovely food. Milk 
is no good anyway! 


Act II 
ScENE: SAME As Act I. 


(SALLY is lying on a small couch 
asleep. Beside her near the table 
are one or two LOLLIpop children. 
Another child representing IcrE 
CREAM is curled up on an imita- 
tion saucer supposed to be prac- 
tically melted away. Child rep- 
resenting Fruit CAKE is stand- 
ing in a drooping manner near 
by. Suddenly child representing 
MILK enters.) 


Mik: Ah, Ah! A party has been 
going on here, and I wasn’t invited. 
Well, well, that’s bad! That’s bad! 


Fruit CakE (straightening up a 
bit): What are you doing here, 
Milk? You weren’t invited to Sally 
Ann’s party? 


Mick: I see I wasn’t, but what 
have you lollipops, mince pie, ice 
cream, and fruit cake been doing to 
Sally Ann? Look at her! She looks 
almost sick and she never sleeps 
this time of day. She should be 
outdoors this very minute getting 
fresh air! 


Lo.uipops, Fruit CAKE, MINCE 
Pie, and CHocoLaTeE IcE CREAM 
answer MILK together saying: 


We came to visit Sally in the pour- 
ing rain, 

We came to give her stomach an 
ache and awful pain! 

She felt so very badly, she soon went 
fast asleep, 

And you, oh, Mr. Milk, out of here 
must keep. 


MILK (very crossly): Is that so! 
Just a minute! (He blows shrilly 
on his whistle.) 


(Enter child representing 
SpinAcH and child representing 
CARROTS.) 


SpInAcH: Well, well, what’s going 
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on here? A party! I always come to 
see Sally every day at this time. 
What is she sleeping now for? 
Something has got to be done about 
this. 


Carrots: Tut! Tut! Sally forgot 
to ask us. Why I thought she knew 
that friends are always invited to 
parties, and she knows we are her 
friends, for I heard her tell her 
mother just the other day that the 
teacher told them spinach, carrots, 
and milk made boys and girls 
strong and well. And look at her 
now! Oh, my! 


Mick: There’s just one thing we 
can do. Show these lollipops, mince 
pie, fruit cake, and ice cream their 


place in our Sally’s life. Stand up 
here now, all of you, and we will tell 
you a thing or two. 


Mitk, SPINACH, and CARROTS 

recite together: 

Just make your visits at the end of 
her meal, 

Then Sally with pleasure will often 
squeal. 

She’1l like you for dessert and not the 
main dish, 

And that is her own and our best 
wish. 


Act III 
ScENE: Same. 


(SALLY wakes up. Her MoTHER 
enters.) 
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Sa.t.ty: Oh, Mother, I’ve just had 
the funniest dream. 


MotuHer: I don’t wonder with all 
that sweet candy and cake you ate 
before you had your nap, and you 
would eat that mince pie for dinner. 
But come, dear, you must go out- 
doors now. You have just time to 
play and get the fresh air before 
supper. 


Satiy: I will, Mother, but about 
that supper. I do hope I am going to 
have milk, spinach, and carrots, for 
they are all my friends you know! 


The End. 


Let Us Spell 


By DOROTHY C. FOLEY 


George T. Angell School, Boston, Massachusetts 


; each child to spell! Let 
him know the joy of conquering 
words and of making them his tools 
for finer expression. Spelling is easily 
motivated, for what child does not 
want to know how to spell his name, 
his address; to write notes, letters, 
his own little stories, even short 
plays? 

Consider the mental capacities of 
your children. Intelligence tests and 
observations of the child may indi- 
cate that he has some disability: 
auditory, visual or even motor (we 
presuppose that all other physical 
defects have been remedied). Re- 
membering that he has three avenues 
through which he may be taught to 
spell—visual, auditory, and motor 
—~—concentrate on his ability. During 
other periods one might use sense 
training games, for the child’s diffi- 
culty may be functional; it is often 
caused by heedlessness due to faulty 
home training and habits formed. 


IN THE public schools it is cus- 
tomary to provide lists of words re- 
quired for each grade. It is well to 
have a hectographed or printed list 
for each child to keep in his desk for 
the year. An attractive cover for it 
may be made each month during the 
Art period. 

Make sure that the words of the 
list are in the class vocabulary be- 
fore the day of presenting the words. 
Present from five to ten words a day, 
according as your Course of Study 
requires or as your class needs indi- 
cate. Tell the children to have this 


slogan in mind as they study: See 
it right; say it right; hear it right; 
write it right. The class should 
repeat the words correctly; many 
may have been saying them incor- 
rectly for years. If the word is pho- 
netic, say several others like it. 
Divide the words into syllables on 
the blackboard, using yellow chalk 
for the divisions. Dictate to the yel- 
low line; spell it; finish the word. 
Note any difficulties; underline with 
yellow chalk, as the location of the e 
in their. Try to overcome all me- 
chanical difficulties. 

Now divide the class into groups 
to give the sentences using the words. 
Give the same word to several chil- 
dren. Stimulate them to improve 
each sentence. Be not satisfied with, 
“TI have a doll’? when the child is 
capable of, ‘““My beautiful doll has 
golden curls.’’ Give models. Let each 
group stand and face the class for 
audience situations. Let other mem- 
bers of the class compliment those 
reciting and tell why they liked it. 
Encourage the duller and less im- 
aginative to give you a sixth grade 
sentence. Show him how to add a 
few words and make the sentence 
grow up. Change it to a question or 
an exclamation. He’ll be surprised 
at his own power. 


Next study the spelling of the 
words. Explain that the mind is like 
a camera. It takes a picture of each 
word. Paying perfect attention, the 
children should spell each word three 
times—in very light musical voices; 


then the teacher may click a snapper, 
to simulate the click of the camera; 
the class will then close their eyes 
to develop the picture, as in a dark 
room. While the eyes are still shut, 
call three different children to spell 
the same word. Skip around the room 
in your selection, saying, ‘‘Mary, if 
that is mouse, spell house. Spell 
blouse, John,” etc. Choose several 
similar words when possible. Go 
through the list in this way. Active 
attention must reign. 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY say, “I'll 
give you two minutes to study all by 
yourself, as they do in the sixth 
grade.””’ Watch. Comment in a 
whisper, ‘‘John is an excellent stu- 
dent.” This is the time to help those 
who reveal special difficulty in know- 
ing how to study. Some will wish to 
keep their eyes open; some will wish 
to say the words silently over and 
over; others, the motor-minded, 
should trace the words on their 
desks, or even write them on extra 
paper. While the children are study- 
ing—a most valuable time—sug- 
gest, ‘“Tiptoe up to me if you can’t 
get it.””’ Teach the child to watch 
your lips; call in syllables to him. 

It is now time to prove that the 
children are ready to write the words 
on paper. Play a little game: one 
child points to the words, the class 
pays attention; a second child calls 
the words while a third spells it with 
his back to the board. Repeat this 
game three times, selecting two good 
spellers and one slower child. In a 
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week each child will have had a 
chance. 

When the teacher dictates the 
words to be written, the class should 
watch her lips. She may give a simple 
sentence using the word just dictated 
and repeat the word as the children 
write. As each child finishes, he 
might put his elbow on his desk, his 
pencil ready for the next word. The 
teacher may then tell at a glance 
when the class is ready. 

If the class is not too large and 
the teacher is allowed the time, she 
may go around quickly, correcting 
the papers and dictating simple sen- 
tences (simple enough to insure suc- 
cess), as she does so. Children appre- 
ciate immediate corrections. Keep 
scores on the blackboard to chal- 
lenge the children or on a graph 
which each child may make for him- 
self for the month. He loves to watch 
his own rise, and struggles to im- 
prove when he falls. He may keep 
his graphs until the end of the year, 
sometimes having his arithmetic 
graph on the back for comparison. 
This also helps the teacher to 
see needs and avoid failures, if 
humanly possible. Square drawing 
paper is excellent for these graphs. 
The idea seems to prove an incen- 
tive to greater effort on the part of 
the individual. 


Mucu opportunity must be pro- 
vided for review of words. Spelling 
Bees are excellent, but the spelling is 
then written. Try this game. First 
divide the rows into colleges, or 
animals, or into whatever object may 
appeal. The first child in each row 
will then write on the board a dic- 
tated word; he will return with the 
chalk to the next child who checks 
the word either with a c for correct 
or by crossing out the word and 
writing it correctly. A duller child 
may keep the scores—5 off for each 
mistake. Dictate especially words 
which are common class errors. 

To keep account of errors, the 
child making the mistake should 
mark the word on his grade spelling 
list with the sign —. This should be 
done with the daily errors also. Each 
week check these errors, and if a 
child can spell he is given another 
line, making a plus sign +. During 
this period children with no errors 
may be writing original sentences, 
using the words most difficult for 


them. When an entire column is 
spelled correctly a huge star placed 
at the top is an encouraging reward. 


Tuis spelling relay race may 
also be used with simple sentences 
for the grade dictated. A  pupil- 
teacher takes off 5 points out of a 
possible 25 for each mistake. Repeti- 
tion of the correct form is very help- 
ful. Checking individual errors is 
important. At the end of the game, 
quickly test the failures. 

Make each child feel responsible 
for this period, even if the duller 
ones merely erase the boards. In time 
their wills may be moved to greater 
effort. It will be noticed that they 
will study in their own special way 
and often may spell difficult words, 
even when they fail on the simpler 
ones. 


lr THE work seems too simple 
for the brighter children, have them 
form a Column-A-Day Club and 
study privately a column of twenty 
to forty words a day, or allow them 
to spend the extra time writing short 
paragraphs or stories, and thereby 
discover the words which they wish 
to know and cannot spell but which 
they must master to enhance the 
value of work. 

Again, care should be taken that 
the poor speller is not handicapped 
in expressing his thoughts. Encour- 
age him to write anyhow. Help him 
with his difficulties; read his sen- 
tences and stories to the class. They 
may be the best in thought, and he 
will taste the joy of success and will 
not seem a failure to the group. Thus 
he may be compensated for his lacks 
gaining desirable recognition. Permit 
him to copy needed words from his 
spelling list. Let him and all others 
keep a note book called Conquered 
Words, or I Can Spell It, or My 
Own Friends. In this notebook the 
children should keep the words most 
needed, those which are unusual, 
some having an appeal for the child 
himself, those he has conquered, 
some related to units of work, or 
words that he has learned himself or 
wants to learn. Sometimes let the 
children call to the class, “I can 
spell —. Can you?” This is a chal- 
lenge, and many children prove to 
themselves that they can spell most 
difficult words; so, of course, they 
are not going to let little ones con- 
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quer them. One of these words may 
supplement the day’s lesson. In this 
way children may gain a wealth of 
words to give them enjoyment in 
their work, and to please the next 
teacher who is to continue the en 
richment. 


AnoTHER attractive game is 
Spelling Baseball, which may be 
considered a Friday privilege. It may 
be played indoors if there is space. 
Have two teams. The teacher or a 
bright, well-poised child may be the 
pitcher of words, and keeper of 
order. A poor speller might be the 
catcher who keeps the score, as each 
child reaches the home plate. Give 
three strikes or trials to a word. 
The batter strikes out or takes a 
base of which there are three. If he 
strikes out, he marks the negative 
sign on his grade list and learns the 
word for the next game. The scores 
mount quickly, and the children 
rejoice to see the catcher mark their 
runs. There are no home runs and 
the game ends whenever the time is 
up, or after nine innings, if you pre- 
fer. The children are not interested 
in ending it. 


White games for review are 
necessary with young children, dur- 
ing the daily spelling lesson it is 
wise to avoid having the interest in 
the game the most important part. 
Such interest can be distracting, and 
the end of the work—to make good 
spellers—be defeated. After a time 
children take more joy in silent 
study, when a teacher has taught 
them how to study, than in games 
or in concert work. This self-help is 
excellent training for concentration 
and for mastering, for developing 
independent learning ability, which 
is after all a more adult attitude. 

Young children long to grow up. 
Let us provide constant opportunity 
for use of these new tools—words 
which they can spell-—that they may 
express themselves clearly and cor- 
rectly in good written English. In 
spelling each may check his own 
progress much more readily than in 
most subjects, and it is a satis- 
faction to a child to watch himself 
grow. So—let us spell. Let each 
child spell, if only a few words, just 
to increase his confidence in his own 
power. 


HEALTH—THE ANIMAL WAY 


This attractive poster by Rose Glenn of 
Proctor, Minn., is a little more intricate 
than the average, but the result is worth the 
time and effort to those who construct it as 
a group project. The original is 22 x 28 
inches on black background with the de- 
signs, even to the letters, worked out 
entirely in colored construction paper. 


(See poster on page 54) 


Black drawing ink is used sparingly for 
details of features in the faces and defini- 
tion lines. 

To reproduce the poster in your classroom, 
draw the figures to a scale which enlarges 
the first figure, rabbit, to 8 inches high, the 
bear in bed 64 inches high and Mrs. Goose 
at the right 8 inches high. The second row of 


figures are the same heights as the first row. 
The letters are 114 inches high, except in 
the “HEALTH” title, which is 234 inches 
high. Use each section for a color expression 
project in paper cutting and pasting, and 
later arrange them as a group to duplicate 


in design the very expressive poster illus- 
trated. 
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What Would You Do? 


As announced in our June issue, we are inaug- 
urating this month a new department. Each 
month we will publish one or two pertinent class- 
room problems selected from those sent in by our 
subscribers. We will pay two dollars for each 
problem chosen for publication. One problem 
each month will be designated as a prize problem, 
and for the best solution submitted we will pay a 
cash prize of five dollars, and the prize winning 
solution will be published in a subsequent issue. 

This month the prize problem is ‘“‘THE CASE 
OF RICHARD’S EYESIGHT,’’ sent in by L. M. T. 


of Chicago, who asked that his name be withheld 


Five Dollars 
Will be paid for the 


best solution to the prob- 
lem presented in ‘‘ THE 
CASE OF RICHARD’S 


EYESIGHT.”’ 
answers to 


Send your 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


for obvious reasons. 


The Case of Richard's Eyesight 


Sent in by L. M. T., Chicago, III. 


a from the day that he 
entered first grade, had a habit of 
squinting. It seemed only natural to 
assume that his eyes were a handi- 
cap. He gave every appearance of 
having genuine difficulty with his 
vision. 

Miss Jones resolved at once to 
see that his eyes were tested at the 
next school clinic. In the meantime, 
she questioned Richard on one or 
two occasions about his sight. When 
he seemed to be having difficulty 
with his drawing lessons, sometimes 
showing impatience, Miss Jones 
found that Richard responded 
eagerly to her questions, as though 
with relief, and replied that he 
could not see very well. 

When Richard’s eyes were tested 
at the school clinic, it seemed appar- 
ent that his vision was below normal. 
Miss Jones promptly filled out the 
necessary card and sent it home to 
Richard’s mother, who was imme- 


What Would You Do? 


diately disturbed. The mother ar- 
ranged at once for an appointment 
with the family optician. Richard 
was tested again, and his vision was 
declared to be perfect, whereupon 
Richard’s mother notified Miss Jones 
of the optician’s verdict. 

Miss Jones now found herself in a 
dilemma. Richard’s work was not 
progressing, and the boy was com- 
plaining with increasing regularity 
that he could not see. Whether he 
was telling the truth or whether he 
had grasped upon a means of excus- 
ing himself from work, Miss Jones 
could not decide with certainty. 
At times it appeared as if Richard 
were definitely shirking his lessons, 
shielding himself with a valid excuse; 
at other times, since his squinting 
was becoming more and more pro- 
nounced, it seemed that another ex- 
amination was in order. At last Miss 
Jones decided upon a re-examina- 
tion, and at the next clinic the boy’s 


eyes were again declared to be below 
normal. 

Once more Richard’s mother was 
notified. Another optician was en- 
gaged to examine Richard’s eyes, 
and for the second time a verdict of 
normal vision was given! Plainly, 
the school clinic and the opticians 
disagreed. 

Richard’s mother was now 
aroused, and when informed by 
Miss Jones of the boy’s habitual 
conduct which had led her to suspect 
eye trouble and to insist upon a 
second examination, the mother 
promptly blamed Miss Jones for 
encouraging the boy to think that 
he could not see, thus encouraging 
him to shirk his lessons. The mother 
even threatened to notify the super- 
intendent of the matter. Miss Jones 
did not know what to do, for while 
she and the mother were at a point 
of disagreement, Richard was losing 
ground. 


We will pay a cash prize of five dollars for the most logical and satisfactory solution to this problem. 
The solutions will be judged on a basis of practical worth. Common sense and the probability of suc- 
cessful application of the solution will play a large part in our decision. Pure literary merit will not 
count. To show the simple, practical method of handling these problems that would probably be 


most successful we are publishing here a short problem story ‘‘Orchids to a Wise Teacher,’’ 


sent 


in by Marie White of Pomona, California. We are dividing the story into two parts to show clearly 
what can be done in a few words to present a logical solution to a practical classroom problem in 


discipline. 


‘ORCHIDS TO A WISE TEACHER” 


The third grade pupils were 
marching in after morning recess. 
Jack decided to ‘‘show off.’’ He 
poked the boy ahead of him. He 
made grotesque faces and funny 
gestures. He ignored the teacher 
when she told him to keep in line. 


As soon as the class was seated, 
Miss Mason said, “‘ Jack, please return 
to the door and walk in properly.” 

Jack refused to budge from his 
seat. Miss Mason took hold of his 
arm to pull him to his feet, but he 
grabbed the desk and hung on. 


While she was trying to pry or pull 
him loose, he suddenly looked up 
into her face, threw his arms around 
her, and burst into tears. 


If you were Miss Mason, what 
would you do? Let us follow the 
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balance of the story and see how 
simply a logical conclusion, one 
that would be of benefit to the 
boy, could be arrived at. 


Miss Mason quietly lowered Jack 
into his seat and went on with the 
session as if nothing had happened. 
That afternoon Jack was absent. 

After the pupils had taken their 
places the next morning, Miss Mason 
said, ‘‘Jack, are you ready now to 
do something I asked you to do 
yesterday morning?” And a very 
subdued and ashamed little boy 


rose immediately and obeyed her. 

Miss Mason explained to Jack’s 
mother that she had let Jack’s rude 
conduct pass without some punish- 
ment by saying, “Jack’s fear of 
being teased about it by the other 
boys was enough punishment, and 
he took it like a man. There hasn’t 
been any more ‘showing off,’ and 
he has been outdoing himself to 
please me in every way.”’ 

Thus the wisely administered dis- 
cipline of this very tactful, under- 
standing teacher had a far-reaching 
influence upon Jack, which the 
mother never ceased to appreciate. 
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In this little story, which is a 
true story, it can be easily seen 
that the’ solution to Miss 
Mason’s problem in discipline 
lay in what she did. And in these 
problems sent in by our readers, 
what you would do is important, 
not how you would tell about it. 
Please do not forget that when 
you write a solution to Miss 
Jones’ predicament in ‘‘The Case 
of Richard’s Eyesight,’’ you will 
be judged only on what you 
would actually do, and whether 
or not it would be a practical 
and satisfactory solution. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Indian Dolls from Apples 


C.ever Indians can be made 
from apples. Peel an apple, cut out 
some of the apple to make a pro- 
truding nose, and allow the apple to 
dry. The apple becomes dry and 
brown and has a wrinkled ap- 
pearance. This apple serves as the 
head of the Indian. The squaws are 
made by fastening the head on to a 
bottle of the correct size and dressing 
it in scraps of bright colored cloth. 
A papoose in a cradle can be made to 
hang on the squaw’s back by stick- 
ing a twig into the apple and wrap- 
ping the protruding piece of twig in 
cloth. The cradle is made from card- 
board, cloth and string. The eyes 
and mouth are made with ink. Hair 
is made from black yarn, crepe paper 
or thread. The bodies of the chiefs 
are made either from a forked twig 
or from wire shaped for arms and 
legs and covered with cloth. They 
are dressed in buckskin or cloth and 
have feathers in their hair. 


Indian Tepees 


INDIAN tepees can be easily 
made from a semicircle of unbleached 
muslin. The children either use cray- 
olas or tempera paint with which to 
put the design on it. The Plains 
Indians used twenty-four sticks to 
make their tepees. As many willow 
twigs as will look well are tied to- 
gether at the top and spread out at 
the base to make a circle. The semi- 
circle of muslin is placed over it and 
fastened. The smoke flaps are made 
by fastening a twig at the top of the 
opening. 


Indian Headbands 


ArtrractivE Indian headbands 
are made from two-inch strips of 
muslin. The children design the 
bands with Indian motifs and color 
them with crayolas. A feather can be 
worn at the back of the head. 


Indian Costumes 


UNBLEACHED muslin or sugar 
sacks from which the printing has 
been removed, make attractive 
Indian costumes by fringing the 
bottom and decorating them with 
crayola or tempera paint. 

E. Herr, 
Silver City, New Mexico 


Note: Contributions for 
this Department are always 
welcome. The everyday 
classroom help which they 
represent has proved valu- 
able and popular. 

We want to hear from 
you, our individual reader, 
telling how you solved a 
teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas in 


developing the regular sub- 
jects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be 
typed, under five hundred 
words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in 
advance. Send your ideas, 
enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass. 


A Third-Grade Reading 


Incentive 


Tue results of various diag- 
nostic reading tests, given to the 
class to determine rate and compre- 
hension, may be made of more last- 
ing value to the individual child if 
these same results are made impres- 
sive to him. 

The following method served our 
purpose most effectively in Grade 
III. We constructed from heavy 
cardboard the front of a three-story 
house. We placed numerous windows 


in the first two stories and in the 
third story we made a huge sun 
porch consisting of windows. This 
was called “The Treasure Room”’ 
and the aim of the children was to 
reach this coveted place. 

When the tests were corrected, the 
papers were divided into three parts. 
The children having the papers in the 
lowest group placed their names on a 
strip of oaktag paper and hung them 
in the downstairs windows. The 
next group were allowed to go to the 
windows in the second story, and the 
third or highest group arrived in 
“The Treasure Room.”’ 

One might vary this project by 
having the children place in the 
windows small snapshots of them- 
selves instead of their respective 
names. —CAROLYN TOWLE, 

Walpole, Massachusetts 


Geography Games 


IN TEACHING Social Studies to 
fourth grade children I found flash 
card drill very beneficial as well as 
interesting. Each time we learn a 
new term or word, such as isthmus, 
strait, canal or gulf, we make a 
flash card bearing the word. Then 
for review each week all the flash 
cards are set up along the chalk rack. 
A captain is appointed and the group 
takes turns calling a card and telling 
all they know about it. The captain 
gathers the cards as they are called, 
thus avoiding repetition. 

Also, for variety, I sometimes 
number to ten along the chalk rack. 
Then ten children are allowed to 
draw at random a card from the 
stack. These are set up under the 
numbers in the order in which they 
have been drawn. Next, each child 
gets ready with a pencil and paper 
for a signal. When this is given they 
begin to write the meanings of the 
different cards. The one who finishes 
first is the winner, providing of 
course that he has the correct an- 
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swers. It is surprising how much 
these games have “‘pepped’”’ up my 
Geography period. 
—ISABEL SLOAN, 
Kenton, Ohio 


An Aid to Grade II Oral Reading 


To rteacu the child expres- 
sion, the use of punctuation marks, 
and a clearer meaning of what he is 
reading, we carried out a successful 
project in Grade II. 

Each child was asked to stand, 
read one complete sentence without 
hesitation and sit down. One of 
the children, preferably a so-called 
leader among the group, was then 
chosen to be “policeman.” His 
duty was to choose the various 
readers. Then, if a child, while read- 
ing, failed to stop at a “‘red light”’ or 
in other words a period, exclamation 
mark, or a question mark he was 
‘“‘arrested,’’ and another child took 
his place. 

This project gave each child an 
opportunity to have a turn fre- 
quently during a short period of time 
and kept the individual constantly 
alert. As a result all maintained their 
places in the story with keen interest. 
By frequently changing the “‘police- 
man,’ no one child had too much 
power. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE, 

Walpole, Massachusetts 


Excuse and Pardon 


| HAD explained to my young- 
sters several times the difference be- 
tween ‘“‘Excuse me” and ‘Pardon 
me,”’ seemingly to no avail. 

One noon I came in, placed my 
coat and hat carefully over a chair- 
back, put the chair in front of the 
room, and summoned Elsmere, who 
has so much trouble with his “‘man- 
ners.”’ 

I said, “Elsmere, the Mayor of 
our city is sitting here in this chair; 
he wishes a glass of water and you 
cannot get it without crossing in 
front of him. You must ask his par- 
don for so rudely stepping in front of 
him. Of course, you understand you 
would not cross in front of him at all 
if it were possible to get around him 
in any other way, but since there is 
no other way the least you can do is 
to say, ‘Pardon me.’ ”’ 

Elsmere gravely crossed in front 
of the grotesquely clothed chair and 
said ‘‘Pardon me”’ in as suave a man- 
ner as any man-about-town. 

‘““Now, Elsmere, the Mayor wishes 
a consultation with you, so I shall 
place a chair here for you and you 
may sit down and confer with him 
about the affairs of our city.”’ 

Elsmere sat down in dignified 
silence. 

“‘Now, Elsmere, the telephone in 
the next room rings and you must 


answer it. However, it would be rude 
for you to withdraw from the May- 
or’s presence without an excuse. 
You have a good excuse, however, 
and all that is necessary is to call 
that fact to the Mayor’s attention. 
So you arise and say, ‘Excuse me, 
please,’ answer the telephone and re- 
turn as quickly as possible.” 

Elsmere did as I directed, dis- 
appeared into the cloak-hall, and 
came back with a ““What-next?”’ ex- 
pression on his face. 

From that simple beginning we 
developed a regular ritual of enter- 
taining dignitaries. Our manners 
improved surprisingly. As usual, the 
by-products of the process were as 
valuable as the main issue. We im- 
proved in conversational ability. 

I would say, ‘‘Children, I have 
just received a telegram from 
Colonel Lindbergh. He will be with 
us tomorrow morning. I think it 
would be a good idea to brush up on 
airplane development and also scien- 
tific invention, especially in the field 
of surgery, as I understand Mr. 
Lindbergh’s chief interests lie along 
that line. 

“To be good company, one must 
be able to talk intelligently on the 
subject which most interests one’s 
guest. To be good company one 
must also be able to ask sensible 
questions and to listen intelligently. 
So, we must brush up on Colonel 
Lindbergh’s life and contributions 
to society, so that we can make the 
most of his visit.” 

Since then we have entertained 
Doctor Mayo, Secretary Frances 
Perkins, Sam Francis, Jesse Owens, 
Professor Einstein, and many other 
celebrities. True, each one wore that 
same blue coat and little hat w:th 
the blue feather but that did not 
diminish the enthusiasm one whit. 
And what interesting stories that 
blue-coated chair could tell! 

Manners become something defi- 
nitely worth while when children are 
led to see that they are a natural 
part of the equipment of culture, 
and worth-while people. 


Poem-Box 


| HAVE a shoe box which I call 
the “‘poem-box.”’ Instead of requir- 
ing all to learn a given poem I type 
a number of poems and then paste 
them on manila cardboards and 
place in the poem-box. The children 
have free access to the box and no 
requirement is made except that 
each child shall memorize one poem 
a month (his own choice), and give 
it for the class during opening ex- 
ercises, the free period, or during the 
English period on Friday, which is 
always given over to poems and 
stories. 
I find that thus the children mem- 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 

Write For Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Cutting— 
Coloring 
and 
Constructing 


are combined in this set of 


CHINESE VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


Complete in every detail, giving an authen- 
tic and accurate picture of the life and cus- 
toms of the Far East. Includes—junks, 
sampans, pagodas, bamboo trees, Chinese 
houses, men, women and children, also many 
— figures associated with Chinese daily 
ife. 

Directions for construction and coloring. 
This set will make your study of China take 
on a real and active meaning to your pupils. 

60c per set, postpaid 
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“POTATO DIGGING’’— Miniatures 
Picture Story Lesson, Page 11 
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orize more poems; there is greater 
variety; they enjoy it more; we are 
ready at any time for a program at a 
minute’s notice; and it is so much 
easier than trying to keep a poem on 
the blackboard. 
—FLORENCE Woop, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Reading Readiness in 
Kindergarten 


Action Words 


IN PRESENTING the words, 
skip, march, jump, fly, run, walk 
and gallop, in encouraging ‘‘Read- 
ing Readiness,’ we have found a 
game to increase interest. 

Flash cards of the action words 
are placed in view of the group. The 
teacher then calls some child and 
asks, “‘If you were a dog chasing a 
cat, which would you do?” The 
child then finds the card which he 
thinks answers the question and 
says, “I would run.”’ If an incorrect 
answer is given the correction is 
made by some child in the group. 

Other questions are asked, such 
as: ‘“‘Which would you do if you 
were a soldier in a parade?”’ ‘‘What 
would a bird do if he wished to go 
from one tree to another?”’ 

After the children understand the 
game they enjoy acting as leaders 
and asking the questions. 

In this way word recognition is 
developed, the thinking processes 


“LADDIE" is 


are exercised, the idea of sentence 
formation is presented and an indi- 
vidual check on recognition of the 
words is made. 


Color Recognition 


ArFrTer the colors have been 
presented and some simple games 
have been played to increase readi- 
ness in their recognition one can go a 
step further and develop other asso- 
ciations. 

For example, print names of the 
colors on the blackboard. Ask some 
child to draw a line under the word 
which tells the color of his shoes. 
Ask ancther child to make a circle 
around the color of a certain flower 
in the room or a cross over the word 
telling the color of his eyes. 

In this way good listeners are en- 
couraged, definite directions are 
given and must be followed, and an 
accurate individual check on recog- 
nition of the colors is made. 

-~HERAL G. HEpDGcock, 
Fairbury, Nebraska 


A Primary Number Game 


Tus is the game the first 
graders choose to play whenever the 
opportunity arises. Number cards 
are used. These are made of oaktag, 
2” x 3’, and have numbers on them 
from 1 to 100, one number on each 
card. These cards are passed out in 
mixed order. In a class of twenty 


the brand, 
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each child will receive five. The 
teacher, or a pupil, counts slowly and 
the children bring up the cards as 
their number is called. If a child fails 
to respond, the number is called 
again, but if there is no response after 
it has been called twice, the counter 
continues and the child who holds 
the card must continue to hold it 
until the end of the game. Then he 
must bring it up and tell what it is 
before he can turn it in. Those who 
have no cards left are the winners. 
—JERRINE Morte, 
Emerson, Nebraska 


More Active Play 


My cnILpreEN like to play in 
one group but there are so many it 
does not give enough of them an 
opportunity to take an active part; 
so I have devised the scheme of play- 
ing two games simultaneously. We 
make one very large circle and play 
*‘Ruth-and-Jacob”’ on the inside and 
at the same time ‘“‘Drop-the-hand- 
kerchief’”’ (without the mush-pot) 
on the outside. Other combinations 
work equally well. This serves to 
give everyone a chance, while being 
together, which is what my group 
seems to want. It also keeps up an 
alert interest, for one cannot watch 
the progress of two games being 
played at the same time unless one 
is wide awake. 

-FLORENCE Woop, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


304 is the trade-number, 
DIXON is the maker 


of the standard writing pencil, of in-between- 


size, @ for Primary Grades. 


School Bureau, 205-J — Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Charts 


Souiers are very useful and 
almost indispensable in building up 
the visual word vocabulary of a 
child just learning to read. Home- 
made charts are really to be pre- 
ferred as they can be most attrac- 
tively made to fit the present need 
and interest of the child. They serve 
as a motive to stimulate informal 
reading in the elementary grades. 

Colored pictures of fruit, vege- 
tables, furniture, flowers, people, 
toys and animals are cut from 
magazines, pasted on stiff cardboard 
and the pictures labeled with their 
names. The pictures can be cut 
out, sorted, and classified by the 
children themselves. Captions or 
titles should be printed on the va- 
rious charts as follows: ‘‘Flowers,’’ 
“Fruit,’’ ‘Vegetables,’ ‘‘Animals,”’ 
“The Family’’ (father, mother, 
sister, brother, baby), ‘‘People’’ 
(featuring the mailman, butcher, 
baker, policeman, plumber, fire- 
man, milkman). 

‘*Things to Eat’? makes a delect- 
able chart illustrated by the brightly 
colored food advertisements cut from 
current magazines. 

At Christmas time an attractive 
“Toy Chart’? may be made. Cut a 
large Christmas tree from green 
paper. Mount it on a sheet of heavy 
cardboard, paper or oaktag, and 
paste on it colored toys cut from 
magazines or catalogues. If the 
pictures are not colored, the children 
may color them with crayolas. 
Paste the printed name under each 
toy on the tree. 

A “Color Chart”’ should be one of 
the first charts to be made for a class 
in beginning reading. Cut the same 
object, whatever may be selected, 
from different colored paper and 
mount on a chart with the name of 
the object at the top and the name 
of each color under the colored ob- 
ject. For instance, choose a bird or 
butterfly for the object. Label the 
chart ‘‘Birds” or ‘‘Butterflies.””, Cut 
birds or butterflies of all colors (red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, 
white, black, brown and gray) and 
paste them on the chart. Print the 
color name beneath each one. Colored 
balls, umbrellas, balloons, stars, 
squares or oblongs will make at- 
tractive chart illustrations. 


As THE children become fa- 
miliar with the word labels on the 


as Reading Helps 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 
Monroe, Michigan 


chart pictures—which may be sup- 
plemented by flash cards bearing the 
same names—other charts can be 


made displaying the words in sen- 
tences, as: 


Vegetable Soup 
Do you like soup? 
What makes it good? 
Meat, potatoes, celery,carrots, onions. 
Put in the meat. 
Peel the potatoes. 
Cut the celery and carrots. 
Peel the onions. 
Put in rice. 
Do not forget the salt. 
Boil and boil and boil. 
Is it good for boys and girls? 
Yes, yes, yes! 


Pumpkin Pie 
How do you make it? 
Put in pumpkin. 
Put in milk. 

Put in sugar. 

Put in eggs. 

Put in spice. 

Stir, stir, stir. 
Make the pie crust. 
Bake the pie. 

Is it good? 

Yes, yes, yes! 


Before making these recipe charts, 
talk with the children about soup, 
pie, cake and salad. Ask: ‘‘What 
ingredients are used? Can you find 
their names on the chart?” 

Here is a lesson which may be 
printed on a chart or bulletin-board 
or on the blackboard: 


We have a new chart. 

It is a Christmas cake recipe. 

Can you read it? 

You will learn how to make Christ- 
mas cake. 


Christmas Cake 
2 cups of brown sugar 
1 cup of butter 
3 cups of flour 
Baking powder 
3 eggs 
1 cup of milk 
1 cup of raisins 
1 cup of nuts 
Vanilla 
Bake in a slow oven 


A fruit salad recipe will bring in 
the names of fruit on a fruit chart, as: 
Fruit Salad 


1 can of pineapple 
4 oranges 


1 can of cherries 

5 bananas 

1 cup of nut meats 

Mix with salad dressing 
Serve on lettuce 


Pictures of children at work or 
play can be made the subjects of 
chart reading lessons. Paste the 
picture at the top of the chart. En- 
courage informal talks about the 
picture and from the talks develop a 
little ‘‘story”’ of five or six lines. In 
this way the children make their own 
reading lesson from the picture. 
Print the lesson story on the chart 
under the picture. 

Valuable charts illustrating the 
laws of health can be made. Find 
suitable pictures to illustrate ‘“‘Play 
outdoors,’”” ‘“‘Breathe fresh 
warm clothing,” ‘‘Keep dry,”’ 
“Drink more milk,’ “Drink pure 
water,” ‘“‘Eat good food,’ ‘Eat 
fruit and vegetables,”’ ‘“‘Keep clean,” 
“Go to bed early,’ “Brush your 
teeth,”’ ““Read in a good light,”’ and 
others that may occur to you. An 
ingenious teacher will find that one 
subject leads to another and be 
surprised at the many possibilities 
in the simplest of material things. 


Encourace the children to 
make booklet charts of their own, 
finding their own pictures, classify- 
ing them and labeling them cor- 
rectly by consulting the larger 
charts made by the teacher. 

A clock chart having on it a big 
clock face features the following 
“high spots’”’ of the child’s day, as 
follows: 


7 o’clock—Get up 

7.30 o’clock—Breakfast 

8 o’clock—Go to school 

10 o’clock—Recess. Play out-of- 
doors 

12 o’clock—Dinner (or Lunch) 

1 o’clock—Afternoon school 

4 o’clock—Home again 

6 o’clock—Supper 

7 o’clock—Go to bed 


Song, story and poem charts are 
interesting to the children and a 
help in reading. Make a list of the 
songs learned in school and a list of 
the favorite poems and stories and 
print them on charts where the 
children may have easy access to 
them. A game chart will also be 
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interesting, and a chart naming the 
various projects and activities which 
the children have worked out, as, 
We Did,” with the following 
suggestions: 


Gathered leaves and seeds. 

Made a Pilgrim booklet. 

Took care of the plants. 

Made clay ducks. 

Made a paper Teddy bear. 

Cut out toys and animals. 

Made Christmas tree ornaments. 


Tue charts herein described 
contribute to a twofold educational 
purpose; they are not only sources 
of information, but through the in- 
formal reading of them the child 
forms word associations and becomes 
word-conscious. Thus there is as- 
sured a quick recognition of words, 
which constitutes the first step 
toward good reading. 


THE MILKWEED CASE 


Cover and case, locked close together, 

Filled with a curious kind of feather. 

Open the box, you'll need no key. 

Oh! pretty green case, did you grow for 

me? 

*Twas only the other day I said, 

I must make my dolly a feather bed, 

And here is the softest, fluffiest stuff, 

Silky and white and plenty enough. 
Selected. 
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A Teacher Thinks Out Loud 


ELLA EUGENE HAGGORD 


Fountain City, Tennessee 


‘en other day I was forty years 
old and this is my sixteenth year of 
teaching. Before I was married I had 
taught five years. 

The day I was forty I did not say 
anything to my _ school children 
about it being my birthday and that 
was the first time I had ever failed 
to tell them. 

Perhaps it was because that morn- 
ing when I looked in the mirror I saw 
streaks of gray a little more plainly, 
or perhaps the wrinkles seemed a 
little more noticeable. It might have 
been the feeling that I was no longer 
a young teacher but would be classed 
on the other side with the older 
teachers. 

That afternoon after my group of 
thirty-four girls and boys had gone 
to their homes I sat at my desk and 
reminisced for ever so long. I 
thought back over the years when 
as a very small child I had played 
‘“‘teacher”’ by driving sticks into the 
ground and teaching them. I could 
not recall a time in my life that I 
had not planned to teach, nor could 
I remember that I have ever re- 


gretted choosing teaching as my 
profession. I have always firmly 
believed in the God-planned life 
and I believe we can only be at 
our best and be happiest when we 
have found His plan for us. Espe- 
cially do I believe this is true in 
lives of teachers who constantly 
deal with human souls. 

During these years of teaching, 
however, I have made so many mis- 
takes, that in my inmost being I 
kneel in shame and regret when I 
remember them. 

Now I can see before me the face 
of the beautiful little child with 
yellow curls and blue eyes who had 
forgotten her book and I was cross 
with her—I see now it did not mat- 
ter about the book—the child was 
all that mattered. But it was my 
first year, and I was cumbered about 
many things with more than eighty 
little first and second grade children 
in one room. Still I was the teacher 
and should have been big, fine and 
understanding. 

Nor shall I forget Sammie. He 
was a skinny, nervous, jerky type 


cece Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra lirge diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


ing, the 


Other 
PRACTICE 


smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 


authorities prefer the 


pencil with its 


Eagle 
slightly 


harder lead as being nearer in size to 


the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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For refreshing entertainment .. . 

at Parent-Teachers meetings — for diver- 
sion of teacher groups — or for recreation 
and practical tests in advanced grades of 


Paul Wing’s 
Spelling 
Bee 


is recommended with emphasis. Several 
teachers have participated in Mr. Wing’s 
Spelling Bee at the NEA Conventions in 
Atlantic City and New York. Hundreds 
have enthusiastically attended those gath- 
erings. In this new Bradley educational 
pastime, you will enjoy the innovations of 
the Wing technique — the Verbal Treas- 
ure Chest and Aftermath — which are a 


part of Paul Wing’s radio program. Here also are further novelties — “Honeys” and “Stingers” for those who excel and 
those who stumble. All the words are drawn from the “Beehive” and each Beehive has its own category, from words to do 
with the “Delicatessen” to those suggested by “Harbor Lights” and “This Troubled World.” All words are syllablized and 
accented for correct pronunciation, and uncommon words are defined. 


; Words are selected wholly by chance as each contestant draws a number indicating the word to spell, eliminating 
any inclination of the “spelling master” to favor or challenge a player. 


As a game of keen zest for a group or a party of any size, Paul Wing’s Spelling Bee is the perfect diversion — 


and its educational features are obvious. 


Try Paul Wing’s Spelling Bee at your next social function — at home or at school 
its interest and rare entertainment. 


and you will be convinced of 


Price, 50¢ — By mail, postpaid, 60¢ 


A new portfolio of design for 


Social Science studies — 


INVENTION 


A carefully selected list of those 
inventions which were the source 
of present day great industries, and 
whose products are part of the 
daily life or association of every 
child. Each is comprehensively il- 
lustrated in three stages —its in- 
ception, development and its evolu- 
tion into the type of machine or 
device with which the child is famil- 
iar today. The collection includes: 


1 Printing Press 11 Locomotive 

2 Reaper 12 Making of Glass 
3 Cotton Gin 13 Rubber 

4 Sewing Machine 14 Telephone 

5 Weaving Loom 15 Telegraph 


6 Clock 16 Camera (photography) 
7 Stove 17 Automobile 
8 Electric Light 18 Aeroplane 
9 Dynamo 19 Washing Machine 
10 Steamship 20 Radio 


Pictured graphically in outline 
drawings of authentic detail, these 


plates are ready for class study and coloring with water color or crayon. Each 
is 12 x 18 inches, printed on lightweight Bristol, with a suitable surface for col- 
oring. Each illustration is accompanied by factual description giving correct 


dates, inventors’ names, etc. 


20 Plates, in durable box, 75¢, postpaid 


A new book of hektograph designs 
for every primary grade — 


Year Round Holiday 
Designs Hektograph 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Here are forty- 
eight pages of bran’ 
new designs for 
school holidays — 
several projects and 
motifs for each. 
Drawn _ especially 
for hektograph re- 
production, with 
clean, sharp lines, 
assuring perfect re- 
sults on any gela- 
tine duplicator for 
as many as 100 cop- , 
ies, this set of plates will be welcomed by 
every teacher. Columbus Day, Thanks- 
giving, Hallowe’en, Christmas, St. Valen- 
tine’s, Lincoln and Washington, and Eas- 
ter are all represented by three to five 
pages of these new studies. All are sim- 
ple enough for small children to work out 
successfully in coloring, cutting and con- 
struction, and when finished, the result 
is an array of toys, animals and familiar 
objects. Pages are 8 x 11, to fit the stand- 
ard or larger size duplicators. And the 
price — a radical reduction for a 48-page 


book — only 75¢, postpaid 


Milton Bradley Co. 


Boston 


HOOVER BROS., Kansas City 


Philadelphia Chicago 


pringfield. Miass. 


San Francisco Atlanta 
GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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of lad. I shall not take time to tell 
of all the things he did which tried 
me so much in the long ago. But I 
am sure that I failed him. Had I 
been a little more patient, a little 
more kindly there would have been a 
better understanding between us. 
Mine had been the longer experi- 
ence. It was my duty and privilege 
to have not only met him halfway 
but to have gone all the way. Taking 
his little hand and looking into those 
little shifting eyes I might have felt 
happier about him today. He is a 
man now, somewhere out in the 
world. If he reads this I hope he will 
forgive me. I was only a learner 
then and experimenting on little 
human beings. 

But it perhaps does no good to 
drag out these depressing things so 
I shall turn to the other side of the 
picture. If there have been mistakes 
and regrets, along with them have 
been some high and glorious ex- 
periences. 

Just the other day a sweet young 
mother came up to me on the street. 
Taking my hand, she told me she 
was trying to train her little children 
by the many little things which I 
had taught her, not from the books 
but from the little character helps 
which had somehow left their mark 
on her. 

Then, not so long ago, I received a 
letter from a young man which 
brought tears of joy and humility to 
my eyes. 

Last June I entertained in my 
home a pupil whom years ago I had 
taught in the first grade. It was my 
pleasure to help her don her cap and 
gown to wear to the University 
graduation exercises, where she was 
to receive her degree. I shared with 
her parents the pride and love which 
the years alone can develop. 

Recently I heard a young woman 
who was getting her degree in a few 
weeks and was planning to be a 
teacher remark, “I think all teachers 
should be retired at forty.’’ Be re- 
tired at forty! Why, I feel I am just 
now beginning! I have gleaned so 
many helpful things along the way 
and as I look down the vista of 
years I face them joyously and 
eagerly. Each morning I go before 
my group and get a new thrill anda 
stronger challenge. 

To me there has never been any- 
thing dull or drab about this glori- 
ous profession. So many new things 


Complete education for teaching 

in -mentary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 812L EVANSTON, ILL. 


to learn, so many young people to 
love and help, interesting friends to 
make, and a nice vacation every 
year. 


No, to one who is in love with her 
work, teaching school is a joy. And 
to the teacher who is alert, happy 
and well, “‘life truly is beginning at 
forty.” 


ONLY REMEMBERED BY 
WHAT I HAVE DONE 


Up and away, like the dew of the 
morning, 
Soaring from earth to its home in 
the sun; 
Thus would I pass from the earth and 
its toiling, 
Only remembered by what I have 
done. 


Shall I be missed if another succeed 
me, 
Reaping the fields I in Springtime 


have sown? 
No, for the sower may pass from his 
labor, 
Only remembered by what he has 
done. 


Only the truth that in life I have 
spoken, 
Only the seed that on earth I have 
sown; 
These shall live onward when I am 
forgotten, 
Fruits of the harvest and what I 
have done. 


Reprinted from American Childhood 
(Kindergarten News of June, 1897) 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS NEW 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD? 


The publishers will welcome let- 
ters from subscribers expressing their 
criticisms of the magazine, offering 
suggestions for new features, or 
stating what departments are most 
valuable to teachers of Ist, 2nd and 
3rd grades, or kindergartners. 


It is the aim of its sponsors to 
make AMERICAN CHILDHOOD the 
ultimate in helpfulness and interest 
to teachers of these lower primary 
grades. Only by a more intimate 
knowledge of your needs and de- 
sires in a periodical of this type can 
we achieve our purpose. .. . So, 
please do not hesitate to write us 
your reaction, favorable or other- 
wise, to this issue, and offer such sug- 
gestions for improvements as occur 
to you. . . . When writing, please 
state what grade you teach; and 
address: AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 

Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Spend less than you earn, and you 
will be rich. 

Eat less than you can digest, and you 
will be well. 

Attempt less than you can accom- 
plish, and you will be strong. 

Covet little, love much, and you 
will be happy. 

By the first you will accumulate 
money; by the second, blood; 
by the third, nerve; by the 
fourth, love. 


—Selected. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DERRY KINDERGARTERS 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


s Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, 
teaching, and for training children in the home. 


tion. Supervised practice teaching. 


University credits. Send for Booklet, ‘ 


and playground 


Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
‘Training Children.”’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY 


410 U.S NATL BANK BLDG 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
We Enroll Only Normal! and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”’ 


non-members. Every teacher needs it. 


MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER Pu 


D. 


DENVER. COLO 


Established 1906 


Copyright Booklet, ‘‘How to Apply and Secure 


free to members. 50c to 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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Inexpensive Books for Lower Grades 


GRADED LIST OF TITLES 
For lst and 2nd Grades 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
Fairy Stories of the Moor 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 
28 More Fables from sop 
2% Indian Myths 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
venti of a Brownie 
and Cinderella 


-eople I 
eople II 
(Animal 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her 
Friends 
Little Wood Friend 
4) Wings and Sting 


4 Story of Wool 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


$2 Patriotic Stories 
13 Story of the Mayflower 
$5 Boyhood of Washington 


204 Boyhood of Linecolr 


LITERATURE 


72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

104 Mother Goose Reader 

152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for 
Little Children 

220 Story of the Christ Child 

228 First Term Primer 

230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 

for Beginners 

Three Billy Goats Gruff, and 

Other Old-Time Stories 

262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 

268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 


3006 Four Little Bushy-Tails 

801 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 

3 The Rainbow Fairy 

308 Story of Peter Rabbit 

317 More Stories of the Three 


More Stories of the Three 


A Queer Little Eskimo 
Ten Little Indians 
Animal Stories 

Story of Hiawatha 


For 3rd and 4th Grades 


FABLES MYTHS 


4s Nature 
Reynar a‘ the xX 
288 The Snow Man The Little 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
292 East of the Sun and West 
ft the Moon ind = Other 
Stories 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


4% Buds, Stems and Fruits 


12 Story of Glass 

93 Story of a Little Waterdrop 
7 Story of Coal 

76 Story of Wheat 


Story of Cotton 
Story of Silk 

94 Story of Sugar 
I 


1: tory of Tea and the Teacur 
Peeps Inte Bird Nooks 
7 Story of .Sugar, Coffee and 
Salt 
138 Story of Rice Currants, 
Honey 
1s Storie of the Stars 
20 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
4 Story ington 
St in 
7 St ellow 
ste grims 
Fa rly Americans 
isl Penn) 
St bus 
Tales 
St M Alc 
St Bostor lea 
C Northland 
‘ e Colonies 
lam 
6 ile sit 1 the Colonies 
II Pennsylvania 
66 Child Life in the Colonies 
(Virginia 
68 Stories of the Revolution I 
(Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountair s0YS 
69 Stories of the Revolution——IlI 
Around Philadelphia 
(0 Stories of the Revolution 
III (Marion he Swamy} 
Fox 
8 Stories of the Backwood 
1 Story f De Sot 
- Story Daniel Boone 
Story of Printing 
Story David Crockett 


History and Biography—Continued 

S6 American Inventors - I 
(Whitney and Fulton) 

S87 American Inventors 
(Morse and Edison) 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

91 Story of Eugene Field 

98 Story of Nathan Hale 

132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 

164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 

165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 

167 Famous Artists—I (Landseer 
and Bonheur) 

178 Story of Lexington, Concord 
and Bunker Hill 


179 Story of the Flag 

182 Story of Joan of Are 

207 Famous Artists-——II (Rey- 
nolds and Murillo) 

243 Famous Artists III-- (Millet 

24S Makers of European History 

LITERATURE 

35 Little Goody Two Shoes 

61 Story of Sinbad the Sailor 

67 The Story if Robinsor 
Crusoe 

103 Stories from Old Testament 

111 Water Babies (Abridged) 

171 Tolmi of the Treetops 

172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 

173 Tara of the Tents 

180 * ry of Aladdin and Ali 
taba 

186 Heroes from King Arthur 

195 Night Betore Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems 
nad 


ore 

199 Jackanaype 

212 Stories of Robin Hood 

227 Our Animal Friend ind 
How to Treat Then 

256 Bolo the Cave Boy 

257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 


293 Hansel and Grettel and 
Pretty Goldilocks 

$04 Story-Lessons ir Everyday 
Manners 


$12 Legends from Many Lands 
321 The Adventures of the Rab 
bity Buns 


322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories 

331 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 
land 

3833 Chang Fu Chen; a _ Little 
Chinese Girl 


ELIGHTEFUL fables and myths—fascinating stories of 

nature, industry, and history—inspiring hiographical sto- 
ries—and many stories selected from the best in children’s 
literature, are included in the titles listed at the left. 

These books, prepare -d by competent writers for use as sup- 
ple mentary reading in lower grades, already have made read- 
ing a joyful experience for millions of children. Your pupils 
will enjoy them, too. Printed on good paper, in type suitable 
for young eyes, well illustrated, and bound in strong paper 
covers in attractive colors, they are more than worth their 
very modest price. Each book contains 32 or more pages. 

W hy not order a trial selection of these books now, avail- 
ing yourself of the Special Introductory offer below? 


7 cents per Copy, for 12 or More Copies } Order 
8 cents per Copy, for 6 to 11 Copies i a by 
' 10 cents per Copy, for 1 to 5 Copies ) Number 


Special Introductory Offer 


ANY FIFTEEN BOOKS IN THIS $1400 
LIST, PREPAID, FOR ONLY —— 


With a view to introducing these books to teachers who are 
not acquainted with them and who, perhaps, have not known 
that books of this character are available at so low a cost, we 
are offering to send any fifteen titles for only $1.00, prepaid. 
Read the list of titles care ‘fully. Note the wide variety of sub- 
ject matter and its adaptability to your classroom needs. 
Make your selection of any fifteen titles. Write the numbers 
of the titles selected in the coupon below and mail it to us 
with a dollar. We will send the books immediately, prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. A-10, Dansville, N. Y. 


Prepaid 


Prices: 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR 
FOR YOUR SELECTION OF FIFTEEN BOOKS 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. A-10, Dansville, N. Y. 


Enclosed is one dollar for which send me, prepaid, the fifteen books indi- 
cated by the numbers I have written below. 


Name 


Post Office 


Street or R. D. ...... state | 
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NEXT MONTH 


Have you a child prodigy in your class- 
room whose parents are convinced that she 
or he would be another Shirley Temple or 
Freddie Bartholomew if given a chance in 
the movies? If so, you will be able to give 
such parents invaluable advice after you 
read: “ARE MOVIE CHILDREN DIF- 
FERENT?” by KELLAPHENE MorrIsoN 
in November. Mrs. Morrison writes authori- 
tatively about the amazing conditions faced 
by movie producers because of the thousands 
of misguided parents who tote their tots to 
Hollywood with dreams of fame and 
fortune. But what happens if these little 
tots fail? And what happens if they succeed? 
Doctor Laura Hooper, Director of 
Elementary Education in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, contributes ‘‘TRENDS IN THE 
MODERN KINDERGARTEN.” Doctor 
Hooper analyzes the factors in the develop- 
ment of kindergarten education, and dis- 
cusses informally the latest trends of this 
increasingly important division of our 
educational system. Especially interesting 
and informative are Doctor Hooper’s com- 
ments on Home-School-Community Co- 
operation as a means of solving kindergarten 
problems. 

ETHEL DuNCAN begins a series of two 
highly valuable articles on ‘““DRAMATICS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.” 
Miss Duncan is by now well known to our 
readers for her excellent series on ‘““‘TEACH- 
ING BOYS TO WRITE.” 

How would you deal with a 4'4-year-old 
boy who tried to evade punishment by 
lying? Should one insist that a left-handed 
child change to the use of his right hand? 
Should a poor reader be permitted to bore 
the rest of his group? These are some of the 
many vital questions answered -through 
THE CLEARING GROUND, FLorRENCcE 
Piper TutTTLe’s informative department, 
in the November issue. 

From Des Moines, Iowa, ETHEL R. 
TAYLOR contributes an excellent dramatiza- 
tion: “ALL ABOARD!” a railroad story, 
expressed in interesting and factual dialogue 
that is within the grasp of second graders. 
The play is accompanied by illustrations 
showing how Miss Taylor’s pupils built a 
“train” in the classroom to lend realism to 
the drama. . . . Another dialogue you will 
appreciate—this one a health lesson—is 
“THE SPELLING BEE” by 
Tow Le, in which “Untidy”’ children and 


“Clean” children spell words associated 
with their condition, to a healthful con- 
clusion. 

AvicE HANTHORN’S pages bring you 


more Social Science suggestions, a Study 
of the Month and a Citizenship Lesson. 

. . ZETA I. Brown continues her Social 
Science Story of Tom and Peter, and intro- 
duces a touch of novelty in her Picture 
Story Lessons with a contest which every 
child will enjoy. Louise TessIn’s art work 
includes an Armistice Day Song, an at 
tractive figure construction lesson; a prac- 
tical lesson in clay modeling, and art work 
that paves the way to practical holiday 
gift making. 

Heten H. House offers two delightful 
pages of seasonal First Grade Art Sug- 
gestions, enlivened with characteristic draw 
ings and sprightly text. . . . Bess Bruce 
CLEAVELAND’S expressive drawings 
clude another Nature Reading Lesson, 
number work, two blackboard borders, and 
an Indian and Puritan poster. . . . Rose 
GLENN contributes another intriguing health 
poster, ‘‘The Six Best Doctors.”’ 

The prize winning answer to September’s 
“WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” problem 
appears in the November issue, together 
with a new problem for you to think about. 
THE POETRY CORNER brings you new 
and original verse. Miscellaneous 
illustrations, notes and poems complete 
this number of worth-while primary con- 
tent . . . with never a dull page. 
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